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Books 


N pursuance of its well-known policy of bringing out new books in every 
branch of school study where there is promise of improvement, the 


American Book Company has been very active in the past year. Of 
special importance is the 


NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC 


by Messrs, Ripley and Tapper. Its advent marked the. beginning of a new 
€ra in music instruction in public schools. Presenting the subject with 
new ideas and new methods, the system is not only a distinct step forward, 
but seems destined to revolutionize this branch of school study. The Natural 
Course is now in successful use in a chain of large cities extending across the 
continent, from Portland, Maine, to.San Francisco, California, including both 


schools in all parts of the country. 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL READINGS 


have been published to satisfy a demand for new and good supplementary 
reading in collateral branches in primary and grammar grades. ‘The books 
already issued supplement the studies of Natural History, American History, 
Biography, Mythology, etc. Written in charming style, and embellished with 
a profusion of artistic suggestive illustrations, they are calculated to stimulate 
the imagination of children, and to awaken and strengthen in them a desire 
for good literature. Other numbers are in preparation. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


cities and hundreds of others, besides a great number of districts and private |. 


Catalogues, Price Lists, Circulars, and 
prepaid to any address on receipt of prices. Correspondence cordially invited. 


the Year 


THE SPENCERIAN VERTICAL COPY-BOOKS 


teach children to write, not to draw. The muscular arm movement properly 
taught, as in these books, produces vertical script forms easily, rapidly, and 
with a maximum of legibility. The copies are fully up to the well-known 


Spencerian standard of beauty, are marvels of simplicity, and are easily the : 


best models yet produced to insure a good vertical hand-writing. 


IN THE HIGHER BRANCHES 


many volumes have been published embodying the latest and most approved 
ideas in the study and teaching of the Classics, Modern Languages, the Nat- 
ural Sciences, Higher Mathematics and English Literature. ‘The authors are 
well known for their ability as instructors in the subjects on which they have 


written. The Company has also issued several 


BOOKS OF IMPORTANCE AND VALUE 
TO TEACHERS 


With a list always unrivaled and now enriched by these later additions, 
the American Book Company is better equipped than ever to supply every 
reasonable demand in school books, and will continue to furnish the newest 


and best books in greatest variety at lowest prices. 


Introduction Terms free. Books sent 


AMERICAN BOOK COPPANY 


BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, Oregon 


NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS IN ENGLISH, 1896. 


MAYNARD’S ENGLISH CLASSIC SERIES. 


Shakespeare’s As You Like It. *Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth. Southey’s Life of Nelson. 
*De Foe’s History of the Plague in London. Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. 
tirving’s Tales of a Traveller. Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal. 
Longfellow’s Evangeline. Burke’s Speech on Conciliation. 
George Eliot’s Silas Marner. *Scott’s Marmion. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost—Books |. and LI. Macaulay’s Life of Samuel Johnson. 
Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. | De Quincey’s Flight of a Tartar Tribe. 

*Condensed. Eight complete tales. 

With Introductions and Explanatory Notes. 


The Series contains over Two Hundred Numbers. . . . Catalogues mailed on application, 
Price, per dozen: Single numbers, $1.20; Double numbers, $2.40. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 43, 45, and 47 East 10th St., New York. 


H. I, SMITH, Agt., 14 Ashburton Place, Boston. J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


NEW _ TEXT-BOOKS. 


Sheldon’s Vertical Writing. 


In Ten Numbers, with Chart and Teacher's 
Manual. 

This is the only series which treats vertical 
writing systematically, and giving a large 
number of movement drills. 


Avery’s School Physics. 


Combining Laboratory Work with Class- 
room Exercises. 


Send for Circulars. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, New York, Chicago, Boston. 


The New Franklin Arithmetics. 
In Two Books. 
This is an entirely new series, containing a large 
number of examples. 


Sheldon’s Language Lessons. 
In Two Books. 


This series meets every objection urged against 
language books. 


Gifford’s 
Elementary 
Lessons in 
Physics. 


The teachers like this book. 


NANIMOUSLY RECOMMENDED by the Board of Supervisors ; unanimously recommended by the 
Committee on Text Books; unanimously adopted by the School Committee June 30, 1896, for use in 
all the Grammar Schools of the City of Boston. pt 
for the Cities of New York, Baltimore, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and other important cities. 


Girrorb’s Paysics has also been recently adopted 


Examination copy sent for 30 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston, Chicago. 


New School Books Nearly Ready. 


SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE 


(New Edition.) 
Revised by CARLETON L. BROWNSON. 

In preparing a new edition of Dr. Smith’s “ Smaller History of Greece,” the reviser has 
endeavored to be guided by the important results of the investigations of modern scholars. 
He has sought especially to correct the inaccuracies of the old edition, and to supply note- 
worthy omissions, aiming to verify all statements of fact by reference to the original Greek 
sources. No attempt has been made to change the plan of the original work. A few | 
chapters have been largely rewritten, but in many portions of the narrative only slight 
changes have been found necessary. The characteristic features, which have made Dr. 
Smith’s History popular, are preserved in the revised edition. 


THEORY OF PHYSICS 


By Josepu S. Ames, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics and Sub-Director of the 
Physical Laboratory in Johns Hopkins University. 


In this work the author aims to give a concise logical explanation, in terms of modern 


theories, of the fundamental experiments on which the science of physics was based. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


SHAKESPEARE THE BOY 
By J. Litt. D. 


“ Shakespeare the Boy” describes his native town and neighborhood, including War- 
wick, Kenilworth, Coventry, esepea! f etc.; his life at home and at school; his sports, 
games, and outings ; the manners and customs of the period, with the popular superstitions 
and folk-lore ; in short, the every-day life of England in the age of Elizabeth; with copious 
illustrations from Shakespeare and contemporary writers. 


STUDY OF ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


3y J. Ro tre, Litt. D. 

A series of papers comprising “ The Grammar School Course in English,” “ Hints to 
Teachers on the Use of English Classics for School Reading,” “ Hints on Teaching 
History,” and an essay on “ The English Language.” 


MODERN GREEK MASTERY 


By THOMAS I. Srepman, M.D. 

This book will be welcomed by that large and increasing body of students who are 
interested in the study of modern Greek as an introduction to the ancient form of the 
language, and especially by scientists and physicians who advocate the use of modern 
Greek as an international language for scientific purposes. 


NEW YORK. 
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ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. Verticnlar and Vertigraph BE oF it PLIANGES 


Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) ; 
Inventors and Manufacturers | These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at J.L.HAMMETT CO. 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. y careful study of required conditions. ‘852 WASHINGTON 


Bast Huron Sts JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, ... 91 John Street, New York. | 


149 and 151 East Huron St., Chicago. 
Teach Co-operative Asso- 
Teachers Wanted! Suite “tor 


260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 
(CRITERION ~S7EREOPTICONS tie. BEsr. rinm Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


KIMER & AMEND, 3) 


205—211 Third Avenue, LEARN SOMETHING ABOUT BEFORE BUYING. 
LRN WE. UNDERSTAND THE PRINCIPLES OF PROJECTION AS WELL AS OF MANUFACTURING £0 as re- 
New York. ELLAND ARE GLAD TO IMPART INFORMATION TO INTENDING BUYERS. SEND FOR CATALOG ; quired by State Law. 
OF PROJECTION LANTERNS. ELECTRIC FOCUSING LAMPS &c. 
.B.COLT & AGENCIES: 189 LaSalle St. CHicaco. tu. 
Importers and Manfrs. of NASSAY 59 FiFTH AVE t.8 Successors to OAK HALL CO., 
: : NEW YORK. SIZ Locust St. St Louis, Mo. 23% Mariette St. ATLANTA, Ga 1\-F a G. W. Simmons & Co., Boston, - - Mass. 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.! 1826. 
Descriptionand prices on application. 


Te GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, Lam fully 


= convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do iy 
not believe that there is any other whichat all compares with this one for use 
either in the schoo! or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 


Price, $3.50. [eow] Mass. State Board of Education, 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. into 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Chemical Apparatus 


and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c., 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
G4 Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


A NEW BINDER 


FOR THE 
Journal of Education. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
: an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
3 OURNAL OF EDUCATION in book form. We have at 
Che ast found just the Binder to meet their demand. 
gp 2 > The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, with 
; “JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” printed on front cover ; 
oston meoer cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the JOURNAL, 
Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 
OUR NEW BINDER 


\ it 


emington 


{New Normal School Retort.] 


= Will be given free to any subscriber, new or renewal, ‘ 
Send for our supplem« nt containing sending us $2.50 for a year’s subscription to the JOURNAL Standard Typewriter 
Vormal School apparatus. and 15 cents additional to cover cost of postage and are certain sterling qualities of Excel- 
‘atalogues furnished o eceipt of six cents for j i i 
ompl te ttalogu jurniine a0 receipt of six cents for packing. Or it will be lent Construction and Reliable Service 
CIVEN FREE for which all Remington models have 
i alli, tian Midiaiaite : To any present subscriber sending us a mew six months always been famous. LIKEWISE... 
can have their subscriptions | subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the Scientific Improvements notably in- 
advanced six months by send- same. creasing its usefulness and durability. 
ing a new yearly subscription, Address . 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, : Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass. ‘NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Winship Teachers’ Agency 


WM. F. JARVIS, Manager. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


UPERINTENDENTS desiring to have the 

assistance of first-class service will do well 
to consult this Agency, as we aim to give our 
patrons. 


PROMPT ATTENTION, COURTEOUS TREATMENT, FAIR DEALING. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotions should register at once. No 


charge to school officers for services rendered. Forms and circulars free. 


WM. F. JARVIS, Manager, 


+3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, AUGUST 13, 1896. 


Number 6. 


Journal of Hducation. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
n clubs o GP Mere, +: » 2.00 a year. 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 we 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), e - $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address, . . . $3.00 “ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - . - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


TWILIGHT. 


BY WALTER M. HAZELTINE. 

Iridescent in the west 
Surge of colors radiate, 

Interlacing flexile-wise, 
Filmy, yet inseparate. 


Kissing now the sleeping tarn, 
Weaving in and out, and so, 

Like a knot of tangled yarn, 
Fading in the after-glow. 


Streaming out, the shadow-hair 
Quivers in a shaft of light, 

Which the moon in passion throws 
At the demon of the night. 


IN BLUEBERRY TIME. 


*T is blueberry time, and the pasture 
High up on the hill-side is sweet 

With the fragrance of hay, and the incense 
Of flowers you crush ‘neath your feet. 

The stone wall is crimsoned with briers, 
The clematis tangles its spray, 

The deep, wine-red plume of the sumac 
Uplifts like a soldier at bay. 


Bob White, with his silvery whistle, 
Sings shrill from the heart of the corn, 
And clear over fir-top and elm-top 
The caw of the black crow is borne; 
And night falls in shadow and silence, 
Save only the katydid’s strain, 
And the hoot of the owl from the thicket, 
Or the whippoorwill’s plaintive refrain. 


*Tis blueberry time in the mountains, 
The time of the quiver of heat, 
The time of the sudden down-splashing 
Of rain that is welcome and sweet. 
The bare-footed, brown, dimpled children 
Troop out with their baskets and pails ; 
The rabbits are scared at their laughter, 
And, startled, forth flutter the quails. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Frorset: Man begins to understand that which he 
tries to represent. 


SUPERINTENDENT QO. C. Evans, Belfast, Me.: What 
the child is and what his capabilities are for future 
work are the only just grounds for promotion. 


Frep W. Arkinson, Springfield, Mass., in Atlan- 
tic Monthly: Teachers’ agencies stimulate competi- 
tion and assist teachers to find their proper places 
quickly. 

SUPERINTENDENT W. B. Powe Washington, D.C.: 
It is detrimental to a pupil’s interest for him to be im- 
properly graded for any length of time. The effect of 
having to work in too high a grade may be as harm- 
ful as to work in a grade too low. 


A. W. Epson, Agent Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation: The value of skilled supervision rests largely 
in the ability of the superintendent to select and re- 
tain good teachers, and to assist all, both strong and 
weak, to the best results possible. 


Arnotp Tompktins, Jilinois State 
Champaign: A community, in making a school, has 
for its specific problem that of bringing the best 
qualified teacher into the presence of the pupils 
under the most favorable conditions for instruction. 


University, 


SUPERINTENDENT Mapison Bascock, San Fran- 


cisco: There is no work in which a human being can 
engage that is such a tax upon one’s whole strength 
as the teacher’s. To furnish and adapt the mental 
and moral food of fifty earnest, wideawake, inquiring 
girls and boys is a draft upon the energies that 
teachers themselves seldom fully understand. Many 
a teacher drops vut of the ranks and is marked absent 
at roll-call, because the tax upon nerve and brain can- 
not be met. 


SUPERINTENDENT Davip K. Goss, J/ndianupolis : 
I feel that no stroke would be so disastrous, where 
high standard of public education has been attained 
in schools, as the striking down of supervision with 
nothing to take its place. Complaint against super- 
vision is one of the commonest things in any schools 
where supervision exists. The reason for this is 
very apparent. If the teacher, who is indifferently 
educated, or unskillful, or lazy, could but rid herself 
of supervision, she would then have peace; peace at 
the expense of lives of children of whom she has 
control. 


SUUM CUIQUE. 


WILLIAM HAWLEY SMITH’S PLEA ON EDUCATIONAL 
DEMOCRACY. 


William Hawley Smith’s criticism of the demor- 
alizing trend of unprofessional conversation among 
schoolmasters en route to and from conventions and 
conferences, as printed at the head of your editorial 
columns recently, reminded me of some notes I took 
of an address to the teachers of Cook county, Lilinois, 
which I was privileged to hear in Chicago last winter. 
Upon that occasion this lover of his kind, to whom we 
owe that instructive essay in prigmatic philosophy, 
“The Evolution of Dodd,” made an impassioned plea 
for those unfortunates who are, as he aptly puts it, 
‘born short.” It turned out to be a plea universal, 
since all men are born free and wneqgual ; and to con- 
tain the promise of salvation, since most of us are 
“born long,’’ too, in one faculty or other, at any rate. 

It will be readily understood, therefore, that Mr. 
Smith’s plea was for the equalizing, harmonizing de- 
velopment of each individual, according to his own 
native aptitudes and natural deficiencies. Of course, 
he had no difficulty in showing that our present school 
system, instead of adapting itself to the individual, 
put him on a Procustean bed, stretching those on the 
rack who are “born short,” and lopping off as super- 
fluous all members that exceeded in length the couch 
upon which the victim is strapped, as “ graded.” 

It would be impossible to do the speaker justice by 
any attempted topical synopsis of his remarks, which 
were delivered extempore with great persuasiveness. 
In substance and spirit his contention was as follows : 
The public schools, being of the people and by the 
people, should be for the people in every sense of the 
word. Their function in a republic is to be at once 
the nursery and the conservatory of true democracy. 
Now the pedagogic concept of Horace Mann, the 
father of our so-called “ American” public school 
system, was, unconsciously, no doubt, but none the 
less certainly, an aristocratic ideal. In Horace Mann’s 
judgment, the college-bred man alone could lay claim 
to really being an “educated” man, So the high 
school curriculum was adapted to preparing the pupils 
for admission to college; the grammar grades were 
planned with a view to preparing them for the high 
school, and so on down to the lowest primary grade ; 
and to this day the system remains essentially the 
same, being rooted and grounded in the monkish 
scholasticism of England, where the pressure for con- 
formity and the demand for uniformity comes from 
above, yet but a fraction over three per cent. of those 
entering our schools in any grade graduate the full 
course ; the average pupil’s school life is but four 


years, and finally, but one in two hundred and fifty 
attempts a college education. Of course it was the 
intention of the founder, as it is the ideal of the sup- 
porters of our public school system, that every child, 
however humble in its physical and intellectual ori- 
gin, should be, by the state, afforded the opportunity 
of such training as would enable him to secure col- 
legiate culture. But economic conditions and social 
obstacles aside, this proposition is quite as barren of 
actual results as is that ignis fatuus, politically, of the 
free-born American: that every boy, however humble 
his origin, may become president of these United 
States; or that there is “always room at the top”; 
or that “what aman has done, man may do,” in the 
sense that what any man has accomplished, a// men 
may, if they only will. 

Next, Mr. Smith dilated upon the very general 
prevalence of the notion, that while an all ’round edu- 
cation is, indeed, held to be desirable and necessary 
for the “ classes,” it is commonly believed that the 
‘mere rudiments,” so-called, are good enough for the 
masses. Indeed, the opinion seems to be gaining 
headway, that it were better if the progeny of the so- 
called “seum” and “off-scouring ” of our poor and 
“ignorant foreign elements” were kept in practical 
ignorance, as befitting mere hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, while your latter-day mathematician 
more frankly insists that the said progeny would better 
die young, if, indeed, they must be born at all. It 
was an impressive moment, therefore, when Mr. 
Smith solemnly asked these assembled teachers : 
“Do you believe it possible to ‘ educate’ al/ the chil- 
dren of al/ the people ?” and when, aftera long pause 
of almost painful silence, he added: “ Say ‘yes’ if 
you can, and ‘no’ if you dare!” it was clear that no 
one durst reply in the negative; and yet it was quite 
as clear to the observer that, at this stage of the argu- 
ment, the problem, as it is known to the practical 
teacher in all its tantalizing and discouraging details, 
would hardly warrant his prompt or cheerful ac- 
quiescence. 

However, after citing a number of familiar and 
instructive illustrations, typical of the cruel ineffi- 
ciency of our school system, the speaker stated that 
he had been frequently called to task for thus frankly 
finding fault with the one American institution which 
in our national conceit we deem about as nearly per- 
fect as the Lord permits us to get things on this 
earth. Yet no practical man, or sensible woman 
(and above all things we Americans are supposed to 
be practical and sensible), would deem it impertinent 
or unpatriotic if improvements were suggested in 
machinery which turned out less than five per cent. 
of its product fully perfected. On the contrary, any 
inventor who claimed the ability to improve such 
machinery would be hailed with delight. Why, then, 
should those who are strenuously endeavoring to re- 
form our faulty public school system be traduced as 
its enemies ? One thing, the fundamental thing, in 
fact, for which this “system ” makes no allowance, 
is the vast difference in native endowment and 
natural aptitude; yet there is nothing that the 
teacher realizes more quickly, as the universal law, as 
a result of his daily observation. 

Here Mr. Smith retold his story of the boy, Ben G. 
This boy had grown upon a farm, Topsy-like, without 
any schooling whatsoever, and at eighteen years of age 
he came to town to learn his three R’s. As a matter 
of course he was graded with the five and six-year- 
olds, who, like himself, were beginning their school- 
ing. This might be rough on the boy, and tough on 
the tots, but obviously there was nothing else to do, 
since in every well-regulated * system ” reading, writ- 
ing, and figuring are begun in the lowest grade. 
And there he sat the live-long day, that great big, 
hulking boy, groping and moping in darkness, a source 
of infinite annoyance to his teacher, and of unedifying 
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curiosity to his little colleagues. After three months’ 
attendance, Ben was barely able to recognize half a 
dozen of the orthodox “rat, mat, bat, cat, hat,” ete., 
vocabulary. But Mr. Smith found that this lad was 
perfectly competent to handle number in connection 
with dollars and cents, bushels and pecks, rods and 
feet, and that he had a large fund of shrewd and 
practical observation to draw upon, and keen reason- 
ing powers to utilize as intellectual stimuli. So Mr. 
Smith tried to suggest that the lad be sent up into the 


eighth grade room; and there, among boys and girls. 


of his age, who despite their conventional schooling 
were yet in many things far more ignorant than he, 
Ben was very, very reluctantly permitted to resume 
the task of learning to read and write. A little over 
three months later that boy was compelled to leave 
school, to which he has now little expectation of re- 
turning ; but was already able to inform Mr. Smith 
of his progress in a letter well written and well ex- 
pressed, while his teacher at the same time took pride 
in stating that Ben was already able to read the New 
Testament without difficulty. ‘ And this school still 
stands ; it has not crumbled to earth,” exclaimed Mr, 
Smith. “In fact, its course of study remains to-day 
what it was when I first visited it; but its teachers 
have learned the great truth that, like the Sabbath, 
the system is for the child, and not the child for the 
system.” 

After citing further pertinent examples and quoting 
some striking admissions and confessions of fellow 
teachers pertinent thereto, Mr. Smith related his 
famous “rat” parable. <A certain itinerant rat 
catcher, after exhibiting the marvelous sagacity of 
his rodents in the performance of all sorts of tricks, 
had taken Mr. Smith into his confidence. “ You see,” 
said he, “I have to keep catching new ones all the 
time, for though a rat left to itself, with a corn crib to 
draw on for its fodder, may grow to be eight, nine, 
and even ten years old, I find that the creatures which 
I carry with me, crowded as they are in this box, do 
Now 
you might not believe it, but inside of three or four 
days a newly caught rat can do the trick for which it 
is fit; for mind you, I could no more inake ‘ General 
Grant’ here walk the tight rope like ‘ Blondin,’ 
than I could get this ‘Blondin’ to fire the general’s 
cannon, or to grind the organ like little ‘Patti.’ So 
the first thing I do is to try to find out what the rat 
is best fit todo; then I have no difficulty at all in 
getting her to do it.” 

Naturally, Mr. Smith had no diffieulty in convine- 
ing his audience that it was no more their duty to 
constrain their charges to wniform progress in each 
and every requirement of the “graded course ” than 
it is for them to insist that the five fingers of their 
pupils shall be drawn out to equal length on each 
hand, all hands alike, grade for grade. And while it 
might not be desirable at once (or at all) to do away 
with our graded system of instruction, it does seem 
imperatively necessary that the same shall promptly 
be rendered elastic enough in its capacity for adapta- 
tion to permit each pupil to advance as rapidly, or to 
linger as long over the several studies as his individ- 
ual endowment and capacity for each might require. 
The speaker closed with an impassioned peroration in 
behalf of the democracy in contradistinction to the 
aristocracy of lettefs, with that rare eloquence which 
is inspired only by deep emotion, based on profound 
conviction, EK. W. Krackow!zer. 


not last much longer than six months apiece. 


CHICAGO, KETROLT, ROCHESTER SCHOOLS. 


BY A. W. EDSON, WORCESTER. 


A recent visit to a few schools in the West — west 
of New England — brought to my attention some 
phases of school work of special merit. 

In Chieago I found a school which, in organization, 
management, work, and results, was the equal, if not 
the superior, of any |. ever observed. 
thirty-four teachers. 


There were 
In each of the eight grades the 
work was of an unusually high order, especially good 
in language and geography. The principal of the 
school made the round of the rooms with me, As 


we stepped into a room, he usually inquired who 
were ready to recite. Instantly every pupil raised 
his hand, showing that he was not only willing, but 
anxious. The principal or teacher then announced a 
subject, and indicated which row of pupils should 
recite. If the subject was geography, the pupils 
went to the map. Did they move in that slow and 
tired way so usual in classes? Not a bit of it. To 
my surprise they hastened —almost ran—in good 
order to the map, and instantly began the recitation. 
In fact, the leader, in one or two instances, began the 
recitation before he was half way to his position. 
The first and second pupils took pointers with a 
promptness that would have satisfied and delighted 
even the most exacting. 

As the teacher said “ Next,” the first pupil paused, 
passed his pointer back to the third pupil, and took 
his seat as the second pupil began to recite. As lan- 
guage or geography exercises, the recitations were 
ideal. This topical work was carried out finely in all 
classes and subjects. [ never observed better. The 
everlasting questioning and pumping by the teacher 
were conspicuous by their absence. 

The particular phase of the school, however, which 
most impressed me was the frequent promotion of 
pupils and classes. Hvery Monday morning the 
principal passes from room to room and calls out 
those pupils who, by their ability, industry, and 
progress, are worthy of promotion. Every pupil is 
thus encouraged to diligent application and earnest 
effort. Classes are frequently advanced to the next 
grade long before the close of the year, and thus, to a 
certain extent, the crying evil of our graded system — 
repression of bright pupils—-is eliminated. Each 
pupil and each class are encouraged to supreme 
effort; faithful application is sure of prompt recogni- 
tion; the bright pupils are given a fair chance. If 
the eighth grade completes the work laid down in the 
course of study a few months before the close of the 
school year, the remaining time is given to supple- 
menting and expanding the work of that grade. The 
pupils thus enter the high school at the opening of 
the fall term the better prepared. 

This plan carried into all graded schools would 
vitalize our whole educational system and remove the 
cause for criticism so often and so justly made. To 
be sure, the working of this plan needs careful diree- 
tion and close supervision,—just such as every 
school should have. 

One peculiar feature of the Detroit schools was the 
effort of the superintendent, assistant superintendent, 
and teachers to connect the schools with life. The 
school board appropriates $75 each month to be used 
for the printing of examples and reading material 
prepared by the teachers and edited by the superin- 
tendents. This appropriation is in addition to some 
$18,000 per year for free text-books and supplies. 
Selections from problems prepared by teachers and 
pupils are printed in the form of folders, and dis- 
tributed for the use of pupils in the various grades. 
These problems attempt to deal with realities,— real 
values, rates, distances, places, commodities, prices, 
ete. Teachers and pupils are stimulated to study 
the life about them to find material for live problems. 
These charm and interest young people, and make 
them eager to attempt the solution. In this connec- 
tion, each school is furnished a daily paper, which is 
freely used by teachers and pupils, Geography, 

language, nature study, and arithmetic, all have a 
peculiar freshness when much of the work is drawn 
directly from the life of to-day. The work being 
done in Detroit is sure to attract wide attention in 
the near future. 

To show that Detroit never does things by halves, 
mention should be made of its high school building, 
nearing completion. The school board purchased a 
lot for $50,000, and paid $28,000 for the foundation, 
when the mayor vetoed further progress on that loca- 
tion. A new lot—a whole block — in another section 
of the city was then purchased, at a cost of $135,000, 
and a fine school building, with elevators and other 
modern appliances, was erected at a cost of $500,000. 

In Rochester the kindergarten problem is being 
solved as it should be. Instead of one choice kinder- 
garten of eighteen oy twenty favored children ina 
community of one or two hundred young children, 
and those few kept in school for but two hours per 
day, the attempt is being made to provide kindergarten 
instruction for all children of the proper age. In one 

school building there are between two and three hun- 
dred children in the kindergarten, having thirteen 
instructors, The kindergarten is carefully graded, 
and the children given two sessions daily. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF MUSIC—THEORY 
THROUGH PRACTICE. 


BY O. E. MC FADON, MINNEAPOLIS. 


Some people are born blind — others become so; 
others can see the light, but are color-blind. Some 
are born deaf — others become so; others can hear a 
call to dinner, but fail to get pleasure from the sound 
of a waterfall; music must have “tune to it” for 
them, or they denounce it. Such people who are 
adults are practically out of reach and comparatively 
hopeless ; if they are children, and are yet in the 
schools, teachers have an opportunity to help them, 
not to improve which would be criminal neglect, 

One who never reads in words of more than one 
syllable will never become a good reader of language. 
So the music reader must be taught measures, phrases, 
keys, scales, etc., so that he may be able to take a 
bird’s-eye view of his work. 

The limited time usually allowed for the study of 
music in public schools makes it necessary that the 
utmost economy be practiced in the methods used. 
The characters and their uses must develop inciden- 
tally; all unnecessary definitions must be eliminated ; 
the theory of keys may and should be taught by prac- 
tical methods. 

To get results in the theory of keys the grades 
using books (third to eighth) follow the one-key-a 
month plan, which gives better opportunity for devel- 
opment than more frequent changes would afford. 

The work to be commenced in the third grade, which 
is to be continued through all grades to the eighth, is 
the writing of scales, with and without signatures, in 
all keys, and singing the same daily by letter. 

In the fourth grade the terms “diatonic” and “chro- 
matic are thoroughly used and understood. Modula- 
tion and the singing of chromatic tones are commenced 
and continued progressively through all higher grades. 
Tones are dictated by letter and sung by syllable by 
the pupils in this and grades above; in this work 
chromatic tones are included in the higher grades. 
The object of this exercise is that pupils may form 
the habit of associating the letter name, the syllable 
name, and the picture (line or space), which represents 
any given tone. 

Numeral names are freely used in connection with 
letter names, in the higher grades, Steps and half- 
steps are not mentioned till the sixth grade is reached ; 
following along with this is the mathematical study 
of major seconds, which pupils are taught to detect in 
music. The minor seales are taught, and always 
thought of through the relative major in the seventh 
and eighth grades. 

All exercises are given in such a way as to require 
the least possible words by the teacher, and the most 
possible practice by the pupil. 


THE FUNCTION OF NATURE STUDY. 


PRESIDENT L. D. HARVEY, 
State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


The primary law of all public education is that the 
thing for each teacher to do is what he or she can do 
well. There are many who have chosen school teach- 
ing as their vocation who can not naturally secure 
the best educational results by teaching the subjects 
of the old curriculum. It is for these that so many 
innovations have been made. The teacher who can 
secure better results from nature study should lead 
his pupils to study nature. But this is not true of 
all who are teaching. 

The mental training secured from nature work is 
not all that has been claimed for it. The study of 
the works of man involves, in large measure, the de- 
velopment of the same mental qualities. Education 
is for the sake of the pupils, not of the subjects in the 
curriculum, and the efforts of those who control the 
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school courses should be directed towards making 
this education most effective. This means, first of 
all, the securing of good teachers, who can teach some- 
thing well, and who can be left free, in a large meas- 
ure, to choose their own methods of doing it. Many 
will doubless educate the young best through nature 
work, and they should have every opportunity of 
doing so, But the subject must not be forced into 
the school courses before the teachers are ready to do 
successful work with it. Devote our energies to 
training teachers so that they can utilize the nature 
work intelligently, as well as enthusiastically, and 
then this work will find its way into the school 
courses without any urging. 


J. N. WILKINSON, 
State Normal School, Emporia, Kan. 

So much has been claimed for nature study that its 
advocates are in danger of giving the impression that 
they would exclude everything else from the schools. 
However close we get to the great truths of nature, 
as exemplified in the world of rocks, and birds, and 
flowers, human life and actions will always retain 
their power of inspiring men, whether young or old, 
and of imparting moral power and strength. The 
scientific student who observes a development of 
moral power in the child who has worked at the dis- 
secting table supposes that this is due to the frog that 
has been studied. The spirit of the teacher is every- 
thing. Unless managed most discretely, such nature 
work may easily tend to lower and stultify the moral 
powers. 

The method of seeking disinterested truth must 
always be strengthening, but there are many truths 
beyond the realm of nature work. We have had 
many educational delusions, and nature study has at 
times given wrong impressions. The savage man is 
the best example obtainable of the results of sub- 
jecting humanity to pure nature study. 
nothing from literature or history. His moral power 
is all secured from contact with and a study of nature 
in all its forms. 

The discovery of truth, by whatever method, should 
be used and encouraged, but we must never forget 
that personal character and influence will ever be the 
means of developing power and strength in young 
people. 


He gets 


SHALL WE HAVE MILITARY TRAINING 
IN THE SCHOOLS? 


BY FRANCES W. LEITER. 


There is growing conviction that American children 
should have healthier, better disciplined bodies, which, 
in these days of intense civilization, must be secured 
through systematic physical education. Under cover 
of this, military drill is brought to the front as a train- 
ing which meets a great need. 

One of two positions must justify making military 
drill a factor in public school discipline. Either we 
must educate for war, or military training fills impor- 
tant physical demands of our developing boys, few 
of whom are out of their “teens.” 

The trend of higher civilization is in the direction 
of humanitarian means for settling differences between 
nations. The heterogeneous character of this people, 
with conflicting ideas and varying customs, as well as 
the possible chance of difficulties with foreign powers, 
will doubtless make a limited trained military force 
always advisable, to be utilized in emergencies and as 
a last resort. This can be amply provided for 
through the medium of National and State military 
Our public schools should con- 
Instead of drilling 


training departments. 
stitute the nursery of citizenship. 
these on-coming citizens in the art of warfare, we 
should, in these enlightened days, teach them the doc- 
trine of arbitration. 

The belief in military training, as an educational 
measure, grows out of a fallacy. The boy studies the 
pages of American history and imbibes the idea that, 
somehow, war and patriotism bear synonymous rela- 
tion. To root out this popular fallacy, that  self- 
immilation at the cannon’s mouth and at the point of 
the bayonet is the most sublime loyalty which a man 


can express to his country, rising generations must be 
taught that the type of patriotism which heaven  re- 
cords is the citizenship which seeks the greatest good 
of the nation in time of peace. This is citizenship 
and patriotism which will never flinch in the direst 
extremity of duty. 

Outside of war significance, all the benefits claimed 
from militarism in our schools ean be even more sue- 
cessfully secured through the medium of systematic 
physical education, in the various vrades, and the 
fallacies of a fully equipped gymnasium for advanced 
pupils, including girls as well as boys. 

However, unquestioned may be the possible contirt- 
gencies of any nation necessitating bloodshed, we 
strike at the very heart of peace when we usurp the 
true object of the public schools by introducing such 
agencies. To uniform our school boys by law and 
place in their hands the implements of war (no boy 
will remain satistied with a wooden gun) may, in 
these days of long neglected physical development, 
mean solitary bearing and correct handling of arms, 
but it cannot fail to lead the imagination and desire 
towartl bloody combat. Our early ancestors under- 
stood the necessity for war as the door to liberty. 
They afterward realized the importance of a ready 
military force; yet, when the public school system 
was established, this feature of discipline found no 
place. 

Systematic physical education established in our 
schools will help build for all contingencies requiring 
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brain and brawn, heart and soul, without which true 
patriotism cannot. exist. Let us educate for peace, 


not for war; for citizenship, not soldiery. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO 
YALE COLLEGE. 


BY THOMAS DAY SEYMOUR, YALE COLLEGE, 


The entrance requirements of Yale College are 
determined by what this institution requires of its 
students after they are admitted to its privileges. 
ivery student, before adinission, is examined as to his 
proficiency in the tive departments — Greek, Latin, 
Mathematics, English, and French or German, in 
which his studies will Jie during the first two years 
of the college course. Equivalents are accepted within 
these five departments; but German history cannot 
take the place of Greek history, nor physics the place 
of Latin. Only one gate admits to Yale College. 
Those who desire a scientific or technical training, 
instead of a classical and liberal education, may apply 
for admission to another department of Yale Univer- 
sity—the Sheffield Scientific School. These entrance 
requirements are maintained by an examination of 
every candidate for admission; certificates of pro- 
ficiency issued by teachers of preparatory schools are 
not accepted in lieu of this examination. 

The system of admission to college “by certificate,” 
rests manifestly on the assumption of a sort of super- 
vision over the school by the college. But, in the 


system. 


last freshman class of Yale, where students from . 


about 150 schools—schools widely scattered, in Maine 
and in Texas, in Massachusetts and in California, in 
Oregon and Macedonia. Within the last five years 
about 250 scholars have been represented in Yale’s 
classes. Clearly the college can have no exact knowl- 
edge of all these schools; nor can students be taken 
on probation into a freshman class of more than 300 
young men. Many schools, too, do not take the 
responsibility of deciding which of their students 
shall not be admitted to the freshman class, and some 
colleges which have admitted students on the certifi- 
cate of the teacher, are not wholly pleased with the 
Yale College, however, welcomes the opin- 
ious of the school teachers, as to the scholarship and 
characteristics of the candidates ; whatever enables 
the college teacher to understand better the individu- 
ality of the student. 

{xaminations are not a perfect test of the boy’s 
proficiency, but the college has no better criterion. 
In order to eliminate, as far as possible, the distrac- 
tious of strange surroundings, and the personal equa- 
tion of the examiner, Yale holds entrance examinations 
in thirty-eight places, and divides the subjects required 
into twenty parts, and thus each candidate’s work is 
read by twenty officers of the college. The candidate 
is allowed also to divide his examinations between 
two years, taking a “ preliminary examination” one 
year before he enters college, which is a great mental 
and physical relief. If the candidate passes examina- 
tion in nearly all the required subjects, he is allowed 
to enter college under “conditions.” These entrance 
conditions he must remove by good work in the class 
room, or by passing an examination on the subjects 
in which he was deficient, before entering the sopho- 
more class. The number of “ conditions ” with which 
a student may enter, cannot be stated categorically. 


ECONOMY IN MATHEMATICAL INSTRUC- 
TION, 


BY PROFESSOR J. L. PATTERSON, UNION COLLEGE, 


The spirit of this age is iconoclastic. Tradition 
has lost its power. The fact that a thing has been 
for years past has little weight in determining 
whether it shall be in years to come, The educa- 
tional value of each branch of study is under seru- 
tiny, and time-honored beliefs are ruthlessly set aside. 
The field of knowledge is widening daily, new stud- 
ies are clamoring for recognition, and as the capacity 
of the humam mind is limited, the battle grows hot 
as to what shall be allowed to go by default, what 
retained, what added. The attempt to adjust our 
schedules to the new requirements without sacrifiec- 
ing too far the old has resulted in a congestion which 
sacrifices thoroughness for quantity, and substitutes 
a thin veneer for solid culture, 

The smoke of this conflict has obscured to some 
extent our vision of ways by which we may escape 
from some of the evils from which we suffer. No 
reformer, however exuberant his fancy, has proposed 
the elimination of the elementary mathematical 
branches, and it is not likely that such an attempt 
would find advocates ; for although a limited amount 
of arithmetical study would suftice for the absolute 
material needs of the great majority of mankind, yet 
that wider knowledge of number and of form, which 
is the necessary foundation of any adequate concep- 
tion of the universe in which we live, and the pre- 
requisite of all scientific studies, requires prolonged, 
and thorough study of at least the elements of algebra 
and geometry. While it is true that the place of 
mathematics in our educational system is assured, 
yet it would be folly indeed for us to be blind to the 
fact that a wise economy of time and effort in mathe- 
matical instruction is demanded by the spirit of the 
age. If there are wastes in subjects taught or 
methods employed, justice to our youth as well as 
justice to other branches of knowledge, demand that 
those who stand as leaders before the people should 
address themselves to this reform. 

In arithmetic much has been accomplished of late 
in our best schools, but the traditional treatment still 
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holds in the majority of cases. The course in this 
subject may be shortened and enriched. In algebra, 
the future needs of the pupils should be constantly 
kept in mind, and emphasis properly placed. 

The method of presenting mathematical subjects 
toaclass is important in considering how the best 
results may be reached with economy of time and 
effort. The laboratory method is the method of the 
future. Pupils should never be told either by the 
teacher, or brighter classmates, or text-books, what 
they can discover for themselves. Skillful questions 
and suggestions may guide and smooth the way. A 
pupil trained by this method becomes self-reliant, he 


learns how to think, to discriminate, to choose the | 


best. Mathematics taught in this way becomes a 
powerful factor in fitting a man for actual life. 


SCHOOLHOUSE HYGIENE. 


BY WILLIAM V. BACKUS, 
Ex-President of School Council, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Practical schoolhouse hygiene has to do, first of all, 
with the selection of a proper site. Sandy or coarse 
gravel soils are to be preferred. It should be dry, but 
no matter how dry may be the natural condition of the 
soil, a site without means of drainage should not be 
accepted at any price. This very laudable desire, 
manifested by most school boards to build school- 
houses which shall be architecturally imposing and 
pleasing to the eye, too often leads to the erection of 
buildings in the most prominent streets. This I be- 
lieve to be a mistake. Aside from the danger to chil- 
dren from such close proximity to railroad tracks, the 
noise invariably interferes with attention to school 
work, The nearness of other high buildings impedes 
the free entrance of light and air, and what is still 
more objectionable, the fine dust constantly raised by 
the heavy travel on such streets invariably finds its 
way into the fresh-air ventilating shaft, and into the 
rooms of the school building, where it is constantly 
inhaled into’the lungs of the pupils. 

Probably the first thing that strikes the observant 
eye upon entering a schoolroom is the improper seat- 
ing of the pupils. Pupils are prone to fall into the 
habit of assuming bad postures during school work ; 
but these are matters which can easily be controlled 
by the careful teacher. The, greater danger as to bad 
positions arises from the fact that so large a proportion 
of the seats and desks are not adapted to the size of 
the pupil. The cramped and twisted positions induced 
by defective desks and seats, not only produce more 
or less spinal curvature, but also uneven or round 
shottlders and flat chests, thus impeding the functions 
of heart and lungs. It is well nigh impossible to exag 
gerate the far-reaching injury attendant upon this state 
of affairs. The problem of problems properly seating 
the large number of chidren of equal age, but of unequal 
size, which are found in every room, can be absolutely 
solved by the use of adjustable school desks and chairs 
which have been recently placed on the market. By 
the use of this adjustable furniture a seat and desk 
can be in a few moments adjusted to the individual 
requirements in each room. Even though a proper 
attention to these matters should necessitate some 
slight neglect of the intellectual processes in our 
schools, no matter. It is more important that the 
pupiis be graduated from our schools with straight 
spines, square shoulders, and a fair degree of intelli- 
gence, than they should burst into view on commence- 
ment night with bulging foreheads filled with aceumu- 
tated wisdom, and concave chests filled with agonized 
viscera. 

Another consideration in the healthfulness of school 
rooms is the matter of ventilation. The virulence 
and the rapidity of the action of impure air, when 
breathed over and over again, have only too often 
been clearly demonstrated. Fifty children in one 
schoolroom, during the five hours of a day, throw 
off, through the medium of the lungs and skin, as 

much earbolic acid as is equivalent to the solid ehar- 
coal or carbon contained in tive pounds of coal. There 
should be plenty of light, sunlight if possible. Chil- 
dren need sunlight and air as much as do the flowers 


in the garden, or the lambs upon the hillside. The 
drinking water should be properly purified. All the 
details of school hygiene demands our most careful 
thought and consideration, to the end that the great 
army of children who look to our public schools for 
their education may not'be robbed of the physical 
strength to make such education available. The 
schoolroom should be inade as wholesome as the home. 


THE ALLIES OF THE KINDERGARTEN. 


BY CAROLINE T. HAVEN. 


The would-be reformer finds his work limited by 
the conditions of his age, and in the forwarding of 
his idea he must stand alone. Lack of sympathy 
and indifference bring many discouragements which 
give way to brighter moments when friends rally to 
the support of the new movement. The kindergarten 
in this country has experienced the vicissitudes of its 
founder. For years it barely turned the scale on the 
side of life, or, at best, attracted only a local interest 
and support. 

Its first allies were the children, and through their 
interest came the recognition of its value by the 
parents. Within the past few years its circle of sup- 
porters has enlarged, till it has come into consider- 
able prominence. It now is allied to other factors in 
education, and with them must be judged upon its 
merits. 

This sudden growth has not found the kinder- 
gartner equal to the demands of the occasion. On 
every hand there has naturally been criticism of 
methods, if not of principles, and these have not 
always been met in the friendly spirit in which they 
were offered. 

The kindergartner needs to come into closer touch 
with teachers, and thus avoid isolation. In common 
with them she lacks scholarship and general culture, 
and wanting these her professional skill is narrowed 
till it often lapses into formalism. Her unbounded 
enthusiasm for her work is unquestioned, but its 
source often lies in the fact that the kindergarten 
training 1s the only systematic training ever experi- 
enced, and so has presented the only opportunity for 
original thought. 

The lack of appreciation of the kindergartner by 
teachers generally is the natural result of her limita- 
tions, many of which have been beyond her control. 
What is now needed is to give her a broader view of 
life, and of the educational field as well. 

The training schools are becoming alive to the sit- 
uation, and are insisting on better intellectual fitness 
for the work, and a longer time of preparation. At 
the same time they are asking not in vain for help 
from other departments of teaching. Psychology, 
child study, science, and art are already acknowl- 
edged as necessities in the proper equipment of the 
kindergartner, and by aid of these allies the charae- 
ter of the kindergartens will gradually show improve- 
ment, and the movement take its proper place among 
the educational forces of the age. 


MUSIC IN EDUCATION. 


BY MRS. EMMA A. THOMAS, DETROIT, 


It is well understood that music is a great aid to 
education. It appeals to and cultivates the emotions, 
broadens the purest and best of the affections, desires, 
and impulses, and brings the mind to contemplate and 
seek for the ideal in thought, feeling, and practice. 
The quality of the music of a ‘nation is a test of its 
intellectual force. Education in music cannot fail to 
sharpen the wit and heighten the perception of our 
pupils. 

Among the many advantages to be derived from the 
study of vocal music we find it of great value as a 
direct promoter of health. Correct breathing is the 
foundation of good singing. The deep, full, vigorous 
breathing required in singing, enlarges the chest, de- 
velops the lungs, quickens the circulation, and calls 
into constant exercise many of the organs directly 
related to the enjoyment of good health. It is said 


that in Germany, where the study of vocal music is uni- 
versal, consumption and hemorrhage of the lungs are 
almost unknown, and it is believed by a celebrated phy- 
sician to be due to the strength which their lungs acquire 
by constant exercise in vocal music. While, in this 
country, where the study of vocal music is not uni- 
versal, statistics show that one out of every eight 
persons die from consumption alone. In schools 
where music is taught we find more attention is paid 
to correct position and pure air. 

In considering the cost of music teaching, I will 
take my own eity, Detroit. One should hardly in- 
clude the cost of the books used, as they also furnish 
a graded set of good readers, and should properly be 
charged to the account of reading. Parents have told 
me they found their children recognizing and using 
words beyond their grade, and after investigation 
they found they had acquired these words from their 
song exercises. We include the cost of instruction 
only, or the wages paid to those who devote their 
time exclusively to vocal music. The teaching of 
vocal music in Detroit has so far advanced that it is 
now done principally by the regular grade teacher; so 
the direct cost in Detroit is the amount paid for super- 
vision only. The cost next year will be four and a 
half cents per pupil for the whole year’s instruction 
in vocal music. In other words, a child ean enter the 
Detroit schools and take an eight years’ course in 
vocal music, including the work of the primary and 
grammar grades, for the insignificant sum of thirty- 
five cents. A pupil who has taken this eight years’ 
course has acquired the principles of musical science, 
and when he wishes to further perfect himself in in- 
strumental music, he has but to acquire the technique 
of the instrument, and the parent is saved a large 
amount which he would otherwise be compelled to 
pay for private instruction. 

The influence of vocal music as a moral force has 
been universally acknowledged, and how it secures 
this result may well be worthy of our consideration. 
Direct instruction will not prove very successful in 
instilling in the minds of children those moral and 
religious truths which will shape their lives and con- 
trol their future actions. But when a child learns 
some truth expressed in the words of a favorite song, 
its influence goes with him at all times. The boy 
forgets the oath or impure jest when through his 
mind comes stealing some sweet melody he has learned 
in the schoolroom. Dr. Brooks has wisely said “a 
school song in the heart of a child will do as much 
for its character, as a fact in his memory, or a prin- 
ciple in its intellect.” 

Because the impressions of early childhood are the 
most lasting, does vocal music become one of the 
greatest agencies in the formation and moulding of 
character. We cannot begin to estimate the influence 
on the future life of the children exerted by the 
songs learned in the schoolrooms of to-day. To 
develop the intellect is not sufficient; we must go 
deeper than that, if we would do the greatest good to 
the child, and show him there is a higher develop- 
ment—a development of the soul life. Only as we 
recognize the inefficiency of “direct teaching” to 
secure this higher development do we value and ap- 
preciate the influence of vocal music in securing the 


desired results. Good music exerts a wonderful power 
for good over the heart, and a little song may influ- 
ence the destinies of a world. It is said a song 
heard in the street so touched a good woman’s heart 
that she made a home for the boy-singer in her house 
and saved to the world—Luther. 

Music is the universal chord to which the hearts of 
all men vibrate. Well has a writer expressed: “Songs 
containing moral precepts, and lessons and songs of the 
affections generally, will surely develop like sentiments 
in the children who sing them. In no way can a code 
of morals be taught, or the sensibilities and emotions 
be so trained and developed into their better and 
higher uses, as through the instrumentality of song.” 
Recognizing this, the time may soon come when music 
will be considered the most important subject taught 
in our schools. The best means of culture is singing. 
Music is at home a friend, abroad an introduction, in 
solitude a solace, in society an ornament, and we 
heartily agree with the following beautiful quotation : 

Musie is God’s best gift to man; the only art of 
heaven given to earth, and the only art of earth that 
we can take to heaven.” 
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SOME NEW EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS. 


BY THOMAS M. BALLIET, PH.D. 


One of the most fundamental questions yet largely 
unsolved is that of the time certain studies and parts 
of studies should be taught to children. In the 
maturing of the nervous system and the mind certain 
aptitudes seem to blossom out at certain periods of 
the child’s life. There is a time when the aptitude 
for learning language thus blossoms out, a time when 
manual skill seems to develop especially, a time 
when the child is most deeply interested in the study 
of certain phases of nature. These opportune periods 
have Leen called “nascent periods.” Any power of 
the mind can best be trained when it is caught at this 
nascent period. No course of study can be arranged 
in a way to meet the natural order of mental develop- 
ment until all these nascent periods have been deter- 
mined. The present interest in child study promises 
much for the future. 

Then there is the unsolved question of moral edu- 
cation. Heretofore we have sought to teach morals 
apart from intellectual education. We have some- 
times even confounded the teaching of morals on the 
one hand with the teaching of religion, and on the 
other with the teaching of ethics. 
be solved is how to secure moral education through 
what we so often speak of as purely intellectual 
training. In other words, we must find out how to 
teach the regular school studies so as to have the 
process of intellectual education make mightily for 
right moral conduct. This can be done. Direct 
moral training and incidental moral instruction must 
supplement it. The present effort to coédrdinate all 
the various studies of the school curriculum so as to 
bring out their connections and unity is a movement 
in the direction of giving intellectual culture a moral 
bearing. Knowledge must be organized and unified ; 
a deep and lasting interest must be aroused in what 
is taught in order that knowledge may result in con- 
duct. Modern psychology has taught us that all 
thought is motor in character; that it is only re- 
pressed volition. It has taught us that the connection 
between thought and will is very much closer than 
the older psychology used to suppose. 


The problem to 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS. 


BY PROFESSOR WALTER BALLOU JACOBS, 
Brown University. 


There is a firm and growing conviction among 
those who have studied the subject that high school 
teachers ought to receive a special preparation for 
their work, and that this preparation should take the 
form of professional training, The growth of this 
conviction is due to the higher conception of the func- 
tion of education which is popularizing itself. The 
idea of bringing the pupil toa harmoniously developed 
manhood has taken the place of the idea that educa- 
tion is mere memory cramming, and again the function 
of education in the building and preservation of the 
state has made itself plain in the experience of such 
countries as Germany and France. 

With the growing appreciation of the importance of 


education there naturally comes the demand that the 


teacher shall have a special and careful preparation 
for his work. This belief is well established in the 
case of teachers in the primary and grammar schools. 
It is.just beginning to make its demands felt in the 
case of the high school teacher; and yet there are 


fully as weighty reasous why this should-be demanded 
of the high school teacher as of those of lower grades. 

The period of life of the high school pupil falls be- 
tween the fourteenth and eighteenth years, at which 
time comes the change of life, by which the child de- 
velops into an adult. The physical changes are 
accompanied by changes in the intellectual and emo- 
tional life, which are of the utmost importance to the 
character of the child. The teacher should thoroughly 
understand these changes and be ready to take advan- 
tage of them. Again, the work of the high school 
teacher is specialized. This makes it more imperative 
that he have a preparation which shall give him a 
broad view of education, as to its aims and methods in 
other departments than his own, and also in the lower 
schools. 

Such a training should not, however, sacrifice indi- 
viduality to machine methods, but rather foster it. 
This is a principal of the highest importance. Expe- 
rience has taught that there can be no successful work 


Aubert E. WInsuir, 
President American Institute of Instruction for 18S96~97. 


in preparing teachers without practical work in teach- 
ing by the candidate himself. 

A plan which aims to prepare teachers for high 
schools is being tried in Providence. The study of 
the theory of education in Brown University is supple- 
mented and made profitable by careful and exact 
teaching in the Providence high school, which serves 
as a practice for a limited number of candidates, 

As far as can be judged in so short a time, the plan 
has been a success. It is believed that by this the 
high school will gain trained teachers and the profes- 
sional spirit will be cultivated among all the teachers 
of the school. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING OF SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. 


BY PROFESSOR 8S. HOMER WOODBRIDGE, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


The subject of schoolhouse ventilation will be dis- 
cussed under three heads: The relation of air to 
vital energy; the cost of ventilation; simple devices 
for obtaining it in buildings destitute of incorporated 
means, 

Vital energy is a chemical product, closely analo- 


gous to the thermal and optical energy of a flame. 
There is an infinite energy, lodged in material form 
and made within the reach and available for the 
direction and use of an intelligent humanity, and all 
energy is imparted from and is the play of that in- 
finite energy. Hence, the assumed premise of vital 
energy as a chemical product is far from materialistic. 
All creation’s order is one of exactness; nothing is 
haphazard. Her combinations of atoms or of worlds 
are in exact balance and proportions, the least disturb- 
ance of which produces results seemingly all out of 
proportion with the initial deviation. The change of 
one-five hundredth part in the composition of the air, 
the substituting of carbonic acid gas equal to one-tive 
hundredth the air’s volume for the same volume of 
oxygen, will reduce the luminosity of a candle flame 
5 percent. The effect of such atmospheric change 
on a stronger than a candle flame, but one whose 


robustness is dependent on finer adjustments, is pro- 
portionately greater. If, then, an insensible flame 
suffers such diminution of energy and glow by slight 
adverse changes in the chemical make-up of air, why 
is it not reasonable to believe that the sensitive vital 
flame, affected as it is through a delicate and varied 
sensorium, and by the reflex action of thought and 
imagination, should not suffer even greater loss of 
energy through harmful changes in the conditions on 
which it depends. The evidence of analogy, of ex- 
periment and experience confirm the correctness of 
such reasoning. 

If, under the cost of ventilation, the lapse of vital 
energy, due to impoverished and polluted air in un- 
ventilated schoolrooms, would be 5 per cent. below an 
obtainable robust normal, the money per capita cost 
of that vital reduction would be seventy-five cents per 
year, when the per capita cost of school expenditure 
is $15 perannum. The per capita fuel cost of good 
ventilation for schoolrooms may be made less than 
thirty cents per annum. On the low plane of purely 
mereenary value, ventilation is on the side of economy 
and profit, rather than of extravagance and loss. It 
is time to stop discussing the cost of ventilation, and 
to force home upon apathetic authorities the crim- 
inal costliness of the absence of ventilation. No 
investment yields a larger return than that required 
for the obtaining of reasonable quantities of pure air 
for breathing purposes. 

In his discussion of methods, the professor spoke 
only of such improvised means, or temporary expedi- 
ents, as, in the absence of elaborated and incorporated 
systems, may be employed with good results and at 
small expense,—such devices as are easily within 
the reach and the use of impecunious committees, 
devotees toa false economy, or even to individual 
teachers. He told the story, for the first time made 
public, of his being turned aside from his chosen line 
of professional work .through the suffering of oceu- 
pants of unventilated institute rooms, and. showed the 
design for a $15 layout which brought great relief to 
a large lecture room, and which, copied in other 
rooms, remains to this day their only, and to their 
occupants a satisfactory, means of ventilation. 

Because ventilation concerns itself with the move- 
ment of the unseen, under the action of forces which 
are invisible, through paths which are trackless, and 
with the carriage of impurities which are etherial, it 
will always be relegated by some to the realm of 
vapricious art and the region of quackery, tendencies 
of thought which impose themselves on every one 
entering the practical work of ventilation, and from 
which the stronger and better trained minds alone 
are wholly free. 

Avoid mediocre results bolstered up by an active 
but deceitful imagination, which plays complacently 
about the ocular evidence of good intention exhibited 
in ventilated systems, and avoid also the danger of 
indulged or imposed notions in this work, which are 
more costly in realization than valuable in use or 
results. Seek first of all efficiency, then simplicity, 
and with both economy. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


BY JOHN TETLOW, D.SC., 
Head Master of the Girls’ High and Latin Schools, Boston. 


The spirit of hearty codperation which now pre- 
vails between the colleges and the secondary schools 
of the country is of comparatively recent origin. It 
had its birth in Boston twelve years ago. At that 
time a committee of three heads of secondary schools 
was appointed by the Massachusetts Classical and 
High Sehool Teachers’ Association to endeavor to 
bring about effective codperation between the colleges 


(Continued on page 114.) 
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Aut honor to the queen, who, on her last birthday, 
honored Dr. J. E. Fitch, America’s favorite British 
educator, with knighthood. 
Fitch, if you please. 
American adiirers, but to none more than to those 
in this oftice. 


It is now Sir Joshua 
This is gratifying to all of his 


Tue Illinois flag law has been declared unconstitu- 
tional. The test was made by the State University, 
that interpreted the law to mean that one flag for the 
institution was sufticient. The grand jury held that 
a flag should fly from every building. The legislature 
said the whole law was unconstitutional. 


TRACHING THE LANGUAGE ARTS. 


If Dr. B. A. Hinsdale of Ann Arbor is not the 
leading educational thinker in America he is fast 
approaching that distinction. 


It is now ten years 
since he retired trom the superintendency of Cleve- 
land, and was relieved of the wear and tear of official 
detail. Since then he has grown more in depth, 
breadth, and height, scholastically and professionally, 
than any other man in America, so far as can be 
judged from his speaking and writing. There was 
no greater speech at Jacksonville, and the two great- 
est books of the year in the philosophy and practice 
of teaching are his books on teaching history and 
language.* 

The latest of these, * Teaching the Language-Arts,” 
is the work of a master. Rarely has any American 
written on a practical school subject with such vigor 


ters, whose knowledge of history, ancient and modern, 
whose experience with the working value of Lindley, 
Murray, Green’s Analysis, and the modern language 
lessons enables him to speak intelligently upon the 
use and abuse of various methods and devices in 
teaching the language-arts from the elementary school 
to the university. 

From present appearances, Dr. Hinsdale is destined 
to be of greater practical service to teachers of all 
grades, supervisors of all departments, “ educators ” 
of all shades and tints than any other leader. 


PECKHAWS RESIGNATION. 


Superintendent Peckham of Milwaukee has resigned 
in a manner so out of the usual order of things that it 
The Hvening Wiscon- 


MR. 


is worthy of special comment. 
sin of that city says editorially of his resignation :— 


The resignation of Superintendent of Schools Peckham has 
been made under circumstances so extraordinary that the case 
must attract the serious attention of every good citizen. Here 
is a gentleman admirably fitted by education, training, natural 
aptitude, love for his profession, having great popularity with 
his associates, for the high office of city superintendent, resign- 
ing the office worth 34,000 per annum ‘and preferring a subor- 
dinate position at one-half the salary. What is the matter? 
There has been no complaint against Mr. Peckham. His life 
has not been made a burden by charges of incompetency or 
neglect of duty; rather be it said that the office has never been 
filled more acceptably, and yet he spurns a portion of the salary 
big enough to attract many a well-educated man, because the 
administration of the educational affairs of this city is so repug- 
nant to his sense of the proprieties of the situation that he 
cannot longer be identified with, and partly responsible for, it. 
Professor Veckham makes no complaint against the school 
board, but when a man who is working on a salary, and continues 
to work on one, and voluntarily relinquishes one-half of his an- 
nual stipend for conscience’ sake, is it not high time for the 
municipal league, the Good Government clubs, the Ethical 
society, and all other people and parents who have children to 
educate, to pay some attention to the reforms that are needed 
in our educational system? 


This ts the extreme Milwaukee view, and has a 
large element of truth in it; but those of us who 
have long known Dr. Peckham professionally have ¢ 
suspicion that he would do this. where many another 
man with the same intensity of conscience would 
find an excuse for drawing his $4,000 salary. Dr. 
Peckham is primarily a scholar, a specialist, a bril- 
liant biologist, an author of repute. From early man- 
hood he has cared more for science than salary, and, 
fortunately, has been able to sacrifice the latter for 
the Mrs. Peckham has similar tastes and 
devotion, and the wonder is not that he now goes 
back to the laboratory, but that he ever went out of 
it. He made a national reputation on the psychology 
of the spider, and it is not strange that the psychol- 
ogy of the school board was too much for him. 


former. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE NOTES. 

Bethlehem 1s an ideal place for the summer ses- 
sions of the American Institute of Instruction; and 
although the attendance this year was not large, the 
quality of the papers was first-class. Indeed, there 
was no feature of the Buffalo programme that sur- 
passed the discussion of the rural school problem at 
Bethlehem. The White mountains, always beautiful, 
hever appeared grander, and the climate was all that 
one could ask. The small attendance was a disap- 
pointment to the management, but the strength of the 
papers and discussion largely compensated for size of 
the meeting. 

The presence of Dr. James MacAlister of Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia, and his admirable address 
gave added character to the meeting. It was Mr. 
George A. Walton’s half-century at the American 
Institute, and Mr. Winship’s handsome tribute was 
worthy the man and his long and honorable career in 
New England. Superintendent J. ©, Gray, of Abi- 


and skill, eliminating entirely the fetters of conser- lene, Kan., was the only representative of his state at 


vatism, and the limping of crankism. It is a luxury 
to find a man whose familiarity with the classic mas- 


** How to Study and Teach History,” and * Teaching ; ag 
Arts,” both in Appleton’s International Education Series, 


the institute. State Superintendent Stetson’s paper 
on the rural school problem was the most forceful 
presentation of this question thus far made. His in- 
sight into prural conditions and their educational 


needs was clear and practical. Principal Whitehall 
of the Woodstock, Vt., high school read State Super- 
intendent Stone’s paper, and he read it well. Super- 
intendents Balliet, Dutton, and Aldrich, three of the 
ablest city superintendents in America, each had 
something to say that the members of the institute 
wanted to hear. It was surely an oversight on the 
part of the institute management not to have provided 
an exercise on Horace Mann. Mrs. Emma Shafter 
Howard of Oakland and the writer represented Cali- 
fornia at the institute. The music was excellent, and 
the Sunday evening vesper service of a high grade. 
Grammar Master Barrell of Cambridge had a pleas- 
ant word for everybody. State Superintendent Fred 
Gowing made the best short speech of the institute. 
Professor 8S. C. Derby of the Ohio State University 
was an interested listener throughout the sessions. 
Dr. T. C. Menhenhall of the Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute made one of the best addresses of the meet- 
ing, and his subject was one of the most common- 
place. Professor Walter Ballou Jacobs spoke well 
on the training of teachers for secondary schools. 
Walter Gilman Page, the Boston artist, had some 
good things to say in his paper on the interior deco- 
ration of school buildings. He advocated the use 
of light green and brown colors. Superintendent 
Charles L. Hunt of Clinton is always to be found at 
the wide-awake educational meetings. The afternoon 
drives were an important feature of the tnstitute, and 
there are so many of them in the vicinity of Beth- 
lehem. Secretary Frank A. Hill was in full posses- 
sion of his subject. Professor Ira N. Hollis gave the 
institute a strong paper. Witt 8S. Monroe. 


CHILDREN’S READING. 


Professor C, H. Thurber, University of Chicago, 
has arranged for some child study, the value of which 
no one can question. It deals with the reading habits 
of children. 

This study is designed to show, so far as possible, 
what children are actually reading. It will show in- 
cidentally what proportion are not reading at all. 
Pains should be taken not to arouse the child’s self- 
consciousness or suspicion in any way. The work 
should, if possible, be brought in as part of the regu- 
lar class workin English. It furnishes a good subject 
for a short composition. Use whatever kind of paper 
is regularly used in the school for composition work. 
It will hardly be profitable to try the plan with a 
grade lower than the third. The name, age, and sex 
of the child are required for each paper. It will be 
better not to say anything to the pupils about this. 
Asa rule, they will put on the name anyhow. The 
teacher can, in a very few moments, add age and sex 
in each case. The name will usually show the latter. 
Do not let the children know they are being studied. 
Do not tell them that thousands of other children are 
being asked the same questions. The work to be 
done is very simple. All the pupils are to write a 
composition in answer to the following questions : — 

1. What books have you read since school began 
last September ? 

2. Which one of these did you like best ? 

3. Why did you like that book ? 

4. What book have you ever read that you liked 
better ? 

5. What book have you ever read that you did not 
like ? 

6. Why did you not like it ? 

7. If you were given money to buy a book you have 
never read, what book would you buy ? 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


“ TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE LAW” 
CONSTITUTIONAL. 


Section 5,187 of Howell’s Annotated Statutes of 
Michigan, commonly known as the “ Teachers’ Insti- 
tute Law,” provides “That all boards or officers, 
authorized by law to examine applicants for certiti- 
cates of qualification as teachers, shall collect, at the 
time of examination, from each male applicant for a 
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certificate an annual fee of one dollar, and from each 
female applicant fora certificate an annual fee of tifty 
cents, and the director and secretary of any school 
board that shall employ any teacher who has not paid 
the fee hereinbefore provided shall collect, at the 
time of making contract, from each male teacher so 
employed an annual fee of one dollar, and from each 
female teacher so employed an annual fee of fifty 
cents. All persons paying a fee as required by this 
section shall be given a receipt for the same, and no 
person shall be required to pay said fee more than 
once in any school year.” Other sections of the law 
provide that the money derived from these fees shall 
be expended towards defraying the expenses of hold- 
ing county teachers’ institutes. The school officers of 
the city of Muskegon having for several years refused 
to collect these fees, on the ground that the above 
quoted section is defective, incomplete, and ineffect- 
ual, as well as unconstitutional, because the fees are 
specific taxes, and not uniform, a test case was 
brought, in order to get the decision of the state su- 
preme court on the subject. Hammond y. School 
Board, 67 N. W. Rep. 973. This has now been ren- 
dered. The court holds the law constitutional. It 
also says that if it is the duty of the board to collect, 
it would follow naturally that it is the duty of the 
teacher to pay, the fee, as a condition of receiving the 
examination or employment, as the case may be, and 
that it ought not to be difficult for the board of edu- 
cation to say to an applicant for a license to teach, or 
to an applicant for a teacher’s position, that the ap- 
plicant must comply with the law before the exami- 
nation proceeds or the contract is made. The board 
may be compelled by mandamus to collect these fees. 
J. L. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Tue confusion in politics already existing was in- 
tensified by the action of the national convention of 
the People’s party in accepting the nomination of 
Mr. Bryan to the presidency, but rejecting the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Sewall as vice-president, and putting 
Thomas E, Watson of Georgia in the second place on 
its ticket. A national ticket with one head but two 
tails is a new experiment in our politics. Neither 
Mr. Sewall nor Mr. Watson shows the slightest dis- 
position to take himself out of the way; and unless 
one or the other of them is withdrawn, the Bryan 
managers have before them the difficult task of ar- 
ranging for a joint electoral ticket in the several 
states. If the Democrats, in any given state, run 
one electoral ticket, and the Populists run another, 
Mr. Bryan will derive no advantage from whichever 
ticket polls the smaller number of votes. But the 
effort to combine upon one electoral ticket involves 
separate dickers in each case, which effect not only 
the apportionment of electors and an arrangement as 
to what each one shall do in case of election, but also 
a distribution of nominations to state offices. The 
task is embarrassed by old rancors between the 
parties in certain of the states and by conflicting 
claims in others. In several states it has already 
been abandoned as hopeless. 

* * * 

Anoruer phase of the existing confusion is wit- 
nessed in Maine. The Democrats of that state in 
June in their state convention adopted a gold plat- 
form and nominated a gold candidate, Mr. Winslow, 
for governor. The Chicago convention gave the 
Democratic party a silver platform and silver candi- 
dates, one of them a citizen of Maine. This put the 
Maine Democrats in an awkward predicament. They 
could not well support both platforms and both candi- 
dates simultaneously. Mr. Winslow partially re- 
lieved them by declining the nomination as governor, 
and last week a new convention was held. The re- 
sult was the nomination of Melville P. Frank for 
governor, and the adoption of a resolution expunging 
the gold plank adopted in June, and endorsing the 
Chicago platform. ‘This action was not accomplished 
without a vigorous protest from the gold Democrats, 
led by the Hon, W. H. Clifford, who bolted the con- 


vention and adopted a manifesto to the Democrats of 


the state. 
* * 


Last week’s election in Alabama disclosed the 
Democrats and Populists fighting each other on state 
issues just as if there had been no fusion or no at- 
tempt at fusion in national polities. There are also 
the usual post-election charges by the Populists that 
they were cheated by the Democrats at the polls. 
Without entering into this question, it is enough to 
note that the Democratic majority was larger than it 
was two years ago. This may or may not mean that 
the old fusion between Populists and Republicans in 
Alabama on state issues is weakening in view of the 
new fusion between Populists and Democrats on the 
national ticket. As both the Democratic and the 
Populist candidates were free-silver men, the election 
throws no light on currency divisions. 

Ar the national conference of sound-money Demo- 
crats, held at Indianapolis on Friday, there was little 
difference of opinion as to the wisdom of calling a 
new convention to adopt a platform and make nomi- 
nations in opposition to those of the Chicago conven- 
tion. <A call for a new convention to meet at Indian- 
apolis, September 2, was adopted by a unanimous 
vote. Thirty-three states were represented at the 
conference, and in some of the states which were not 
represented a sound-money organization exists which 
will co-operate with the movement. The call sets 
forth that the principles of the party were abandoned 
by the Chicago convention, and that the party will 
cease to exist unless it is preserved by the voluntary 
action of those who adhere to its fundamental princi- 
ples. The call claims for the organization the name 


of the National Democratic party. 
* * 


A srirr cable despatch has announced the resigna- 
tion of the Armenian Patriarch Matthias at Constan- 
tinople. Every one who is familiar with affairs in 
the Turkish capital understands that this so-called 
resignation is compulsory, and that it marks the sue- 
cess of demands which the Porte has repeatedly made 
during the past twelve months. The Porte hates the 
Patriarch, and would have taken his life before this, 
if it had dared. The reason is that Matthias, with a 
resolution and courage worthy of all praise, has de- 
clined to lend himself to the Porte’s attempt to rep- 
resent the Armenian disturbances as occasioned by 
the Armenians themselves. The Patriarch has told 
the truth about the frightful crimes perpetrated upon 
his fellow-religionists, and now that he has been 
forced from office, the plight of the Armenians is 
likely to be worse than ever, Personal threats would 
not have moved him, but last March the Porte gave 
him the cruel alternative of resigning, or’witnessing 
a fresh outbreak of savagery against his people. Per- 
haps it is a repetition of this threat that determined 


his action. 
* * 7 


Iv the Turkish government were not such a blotch 
upon the map of Europe, it might almost be possible 
to commiserate the sultan and his advisers because 
of their multitudinous perplexities. The treasury 
is empty, and the troops in various parts of the em- 
pire are many months in arrears of pay. This is one 
explanation of the special ferocity which they display 
when turned loose in Armenia or in Crete. The other 
day the government laid its hands upon the revenues 
which are specially set apart for the bondholders, and 
was sharply called to account by the powers for an 
act which was equivalent to repudiation. In the 
Lebanon, the Druses are in full revolt, and have an- 
nihilated several Turkish battalions. In Macedonia, 
the discontent which was smouldering last year, has 
broken out into armed insurrection. Last year it 
was Bulgaria which fostered this movement; this 
year it is Greece. At least, Greek volunteers have 
crossed the frontier and taken a hand in it. Mean- 
while the situation in Crete grows worse instead of 
better. The insurgents, re-enforced with men and 


arms from Greece, have repeatedly defeated the 


Turks, and nothing but the presence of foreign men- 
massacres than those in 


of-war worse 


Armenia, 


prevents 


Two:zrecent triumphs of the principle of arbitra- 
tion in international affairs are to be noticed. One 
is the reference to Queen Victoria for decision of the 
long-pending dispute between Chile and the Argen- 
tine Republic over their boundaries. Chile contends 
that the watersheds are the proper boundary, the 
Argentine Republic insists upon a line connecting{the 
crests of the Andes. The dispute has been so hotly 
contested as to threaten war, but now it will be de- 
termined by arbitration. The other case is the quar- 
rel between Great Britain and Brazil over the owner- 
ship of the island of Trinidad, which lies several 
hundred miles off the coast of Brazil. This question 
also has been discussed with some anger, but has been 
settled in favor of Brazil through the arbitrament of 
Portugal, to which it was referred. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


There is 22.5 per cent of the entire population of the United 
States enrolled in the public and private schools, 15,083,639. 

Anson Davies Fitz Randolph, the publisher, who died re- 
cently at the age of seventy-six, had been at the head of his 
He was in the habit of saying that 
he began business by selling books from house to house, carry- 
ing his stock on a canal boat. 


firm for forty-six years. 


An exchange says: ‘‘ Ata congress of teachers held recently 
at Magdeburg, Germany, the fact came out that there are 
13,000 teachers in Germany — men— who receive less than 
$200 a year (ten months). Could not some machinery be set 
in motion from ‘* Yena” which would give the 13,000 less 
Herbartianitm and more bread and butter?” 

The New York Tribune says: ‘A record kept at Yale for 
eight years shows that non-smokers sre twenty per cent. taller, 
twenty-five per cent. heavier, and have sixty per cent. more 
lung capacity than smokers. 
recently showed a still greater difference, the non-smokers 
having gained twenty-five per cent. in weight, and thirty-seven 
per cent. in height over the smokers, and also exceeding them 
in lung capacity.” 


An Amherst graduating class 


The firm, Macmillan & Co., New York, has been changed 
into a corporation, the Macmillan Company, with George P. 
Brett, who, for some years past, has been managing partner of 
the firm, as president. The directors of the company are the 
former members of the firm: Frederic Macmillan, George A. 
Maemillan, George L. Craik, Maurice Macmillan, George P. 
Brett, with Alexander B. Balfour, Lawrence Godkin, Edward 
J. Kennet, and Lawton L. Walton. 

The Critic publishes in its current number a list of the phil- 
anthropists who have given at least a million dollars to the 
cause of higher education in this country, and it is an interest- 
ing fact that President Seth Low is the only one of them all 
who is a college graduate. Rockefeller, Girard, Peabody, 
Cornell, Cooper, Rich, Packer, Hopkins, Clark, Drexel, Van- 
derbilt, De Pauw, Lick, and all the rest were self-educated 
men, who made their money in business, and owed their suc- 
cess in life to their native shrewdness and industry rather than 
to the colleges upon which they bestowed their bounty.—Bos- 
ton Herald. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Jog on, jog on, the foot-path way, 
And merrily hent the sirle-a ; 
A merry heart qoes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mle-a. 
— Shakespeare. 


The ‘‘ Brook Farm” house is now a German orphan asylum. 

A memurial is to be erected to Felicia Hemans in Liverpool, 
England. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton, who passed her eightieth birthday 
a few months ago, has begun to take music lessons. 

The Women’s Rest Tour Association of Boston has proved 
that $250 is sufficient to enable a woman of simple tastes to 
enjoy a summer in England. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling, who is said to have postponed his con- 
templated visit to India, will bring out what he calls ‘‘ The 
Other Jungle Book ” in the autumn. 

John Alden, the ninth of that name, is living in John Alden’s 
house at Duxbury, Mass., which was built in 1650, and in which 
the original John Alden lived during the latter part of his life. 

A school for oriental languages is about to be established at 
Viadivostock, so say the German papers, tor the purpose of 
promoting commercial relations with Japan, China, and Corea. 

Signora Eleanora Duse has written a novel, the plot and 
situations of which are drawn from the Italian stage. It is 
said that the actress is possessed of an admirable literary style. 

The pleasant discovery has just been made at Galashiels, 
Scotland, of over a hundred letters written by Sir Walter Scott 
to Mr. Craig, the banker. The letters were discovered ip a 
box filled with the archives of the old Leith bank. 
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and secondary schools of New England. The result 
of the labors of this committee was the establishment, 
in October, 1885, of the New England Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools. This was followed 
by the organization, in September, 1886, of the New 
England Commission on Admission Examinations, a 
body whose function it is to maintain and promote 
uniformity in the requirements for admission to col- 
lege, and to make such recommendations as to require- 
ments for admission and methods of examining as, 
after mature consideration, the judgment of the com- 
mission approves. To the organization of this body 
we owe the uniform requirements in English for ad- 
mission to college which now generally prevail. 

The publication of the official proceedings of the 
annual meetings of the New England Association and 
of the papers read at these meetings soon directed 
wide attention to the advantages and the practicability 
of cobperation between the two classes of institutions 
represented, and, in 1892, the Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland was organized. In April, 1895, the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
and, in November of the same year, the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools were 
established ; so that now the coéperative movement 
has extended from Maine to the Rocky mountains 
and from Lake Superior to the Gulf of Mexico. In- 
directly, too, the work of the committee of ten and the 
nine conferences called by it, as also the work of the 
committee of fifteen, may be said to have had its ori- 
gin in the initiative taken in Boston twelve years ago. 

Still more recent manifestations of the same ten- 
dency have been the six conferences on admission 
re quirements, called by President Low last February, 
and President Eliot’s suggestion of an examining 
board, to be established and maintained by a group of 
colleges and universities, for the holding of uniform 
admission examinations in subjects common to the 
participating colleges. 

The method of educational progress embodied in 
this coéperative movement —that is, the method of 
advance by experiment, observation, reflection, and 
final recognition, and voluntary adoption of the best — 
may not inaptly be called the American method of 
progress. As compared with the highly centralized, 
bureaucratic method of France,‘it is, perhaps, slow. 
But it is the method which nature seems to have 
marked out for us, and which, therefore, we must be 
content to follow; and, in the light of what it has 
accomplished in the recent past, it affords cheering 
promise of hopeful results in the future. 

The next problem to which this coéperative spirit 
should address itself is the problem of bringing the 
non-classical high schools into close relations with 
the colleges. Graduates of these non-classical schools, 
who, through four years of effective training, have 
reached the stage of mental culture which qualifies 
them for collegiate work, should not be forced to 
spend an additional year in preparation for the higher 
institutions merely because their work has not run in 
the precise groove which the colleges have marked 
out. A way should be found of bridging the chasm 
which now separates these schools from the colleges. 

The committee of ten has pointed out such a way. 
“It is necessary,” says the report of that committee, 
“that the colleges and scientific schools of the coun- 
try should accept for admission to appropriate courses 
of their instruction the attainments of any youth who 
has passed creditably through a good secondary 
school course.” The committee offers four good see- 
ondary school courses, the satisfactory completion of 
any one of which may safely be accepted as adequate 
preparation for college. It only remains for the col- 
leges to signify their willingness to accept this prep- 
aration, and for the authorities of the secondary 
schools to signify their willingness to furnish it, for 
the desired articulation between the two classes of 
institutions to become an accomplished fact. 

Resolutions looking to this end were discussed in 
1894 by the New England Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools, but they failed of adoption, 
owing to the protest of the Greek department of Har- 
vard College against the classical programme of the 
committee of ten. Such a defeat, however, is not 
fatal. Indeed, the compromise offered on that occa- 
sion by the Greek department might have been 
accepted without prejudice to the main end in view. 
At the first opportunity, therefore, either through a 
repetition of the former effort or through the adoption 
of some other more generally acceptable and effi- 


cacious method, the attack must be renewed and 
vigorously pressed. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
NECROLOGY, A. I. I. 


In preparing this report the committee have followed preced- 
ents, and included only the names of such educators as have 
been identified with this institute as active members. If any 
names have been omitted which should have been included, it 
has been from oversight, or lack of requisite information. 

The report includes several of the earlier active members of 
the institute who sustained it in its infancy, who codperated in 
its growth and development, and who had seen its early proph- 
ecies fulfilled in the great progress made in education. It 
would be impossible to measure the amount and extent of their 
influence. 

Rev. Epwarp Bercuer, D.D. Edward Beecher, son of 
Rev. Lyman Beecher, D.D., was born at East Hampton, by, ts, 
August 27, 1803. He was graduated at Yale College in 1822, 
and for the next two years taught in the high school in Hartford, 
Conn., and then became a student in Andover Theological 
Seminary. In less than a year he was called to Yale College 
as tutor, but left in two years to accept a call to the pastorate 
of the Park church, Boston. He was installed over this church 
December 27, 1826, but was dismissed October 20, 1830, to be- 
come president of Illinois College, at Jacksonville, Ill., where 
he remained thirteen years. 

From March, 1844, to November, 1855, he was pastor of the 
Salem-street church, Boston, and for four of these years was 
senior editor of the Congregationalist. From 1855 to 1871 he 
was pastor of the Congregational church at Galesburg, IIL, 
and the next year removed to Brooklyn, where he was for a 
time in charge of a small church in the suburbs, and was em- 
ployed in writing for the press. His principal published works 
were the “Conflict of Ages ” and the ‘‘Concord of Ages,” 
which provoked much discussion. 

He was deeply interested in education and became a member 
of the American Institute of Instruction in 1854, and delivered 
a lecture before it at its twenty-fifth annual meeting, when he 
was introduced as ‘‘ Edward Beecher, the teacher and preacher.” 
He received the degree of D.D. from Marietta College in 1841. 

He married Isabella P. Jones of Maine, October 27, 1829. 
He died in Brooklyn, July 28, 1895, aged nearly ninety-two 
years. His wife and two sons survived him, but the former 
died in November last. 


Cuartes Nortuenp. Charles Northend was born in New- 
buryport, Mass., April 2, 1814. He prepared for college at 
Dummer Academy, Byfield, and at the age of sixteen entered 
Amherst College, where he remained two years. Soon after 
leaving college he engaged in teaching, first as assistant in 
Dummer Academy, and afterwards in charge of schools at 
Danvers and Salem, Mass. 

After twenty years’ experience in teaching, he was appointed 
superintendent of schools at Danvers, where he remained three 
years. Onthe appointment of John D. Philbrick as superin- 
tendent of common schools in Connecticut, in 1855, Mr.’ North- 
end became secretary in the superintendent’s office, and remained 
in this position during the term of service of Mr. Philbrick and 
his successor, or about eleven years, and resided at New 
Britain, Conn. 

On retiring from this position he was engaged in the life in- 
surance business, but still retained his interest in education, 
and was often employed in holding teachers’ institutes. In.this 


work he visited all the New England states and New York and 
Pennsylvania. 

While in Massachusetts he was president of the Essex County 
Teachers’ Association. He was chairman of. the committee 
which called the convention for organizing the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association in 1845, and also of the committee to draft 
the constitution, and was for several years corresponding secre- 
tary of the association. He was for twenty years a member of 
the town school committee of New Britain, Conn., and for eight 
years superintendent of the town schools. 

He was a member of the American Institute of Instruction 
fifty years; its president in 1863, and he lectured before it at 
three of its annual meetings. In 1884 he prepared a history of 
its meetings for fifty-four years, which was published under the 
title of the ‘‘ Annals of the American Institute of Instruction.” 


He was also author of the ‘‘ Teacher and Parent,” ‘* Teachers’ 
Assistant,” ‘‘ Life of Elihu Burritt,’ the compiler of ‘+ Choice 
Gems,” and ‘‘ Memory Gems,” and editor of the Connecticut 
Common School Journal for several years. 

He was deacon of the First Church of Christ, New Britain, 
and for several years superintendent of its Sunday school. He 
was married August 18, 1834, to Lucy Ann Moody. He died 
August 7, 1895, at the age of eighty-one. For more than half a 
century he was actively connected with the cause of education, 
and by his kindness and friendly counsel proved himself the 
true friend of children, and the wise counselor of parents and 
teachers. 


Wiriiam H. Lapp. William H. Ladd, born December, 1824, 
began teaching in Lynnfield, Mass., when but seventeen years 
of age, and with the exception of two years passed at the Bridge- 
water normal school, he engaged in his profession continuously 
until a short time before his death, which occurred September 
6, 1895. 

After leaving the normal school, he taught in Baltimore two 
years, and was then appointed sub-master of the Shepard gram- 
mar school, Cambridge, Mass., where his ability and devotion 
to his work soon won him a high place in the esteem of the 
community. In 1855 he went to the Chauncy Hall school, first 
as instructor, but in 1860 he became co-proprietor with Mr. 
Cushing, and in 1879 sole principal. By his broad views, rare 
skill, and untiring energy and devotion to his work, he brougilit 
this school to a high standard of excellence, and his memory 
will be long cherished by pupils and friends. He became a 
member of this institute in 1875. 


Samuet Harrincron. Samuel Harrington was born in Pax- 
ton, Mass., in 1839. He entered Amherst College, but on the 
breaking out of the civil war he went into the army, where he 
was promoted from one post to another, until he received a com- 
mission as lieutenant-colonel. On returning from the war, he 
resumed his studies at college, and in due time graduated with 
honor. Very soon he engaged in teaching, first in New Bed- 
ford, then in Gloucester, and later in the Melrose high school. 
He was for a time instructor in the English high school, Boston, 
and in 1876 became principal of the Eliot grammar school and 
held this position until his death. 

He was much respected in college and in the army, and in his 
professional life was surrounded by a large circle of friends, 
who held him in high esteem. He had been post commander of 
Edward W. Kingsley post of G. A. R., and belonged to the 
Legion of Honor. 

He was in his school the early part of September, but was 
soon taken ill, and died at his home in Boston, October 4, 1895. 
He first became a member of the institute at the Worcester 
meeting in 1870, and was afterwards an attendant upon its 
annual meetings. 


Norman A. Carxkins. Norman A. Calkins was born in 
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The Heart Oak Books. 


A collection of traditional rhymes and stories for children, and of masterpieces of poetry and prose for use at school 
and at home, chosen with special reference to the cultivation of the imagination and a taste for good reading, by 


CHARLES 


ELIOT 


_ These six volumes provide an unrivaled means of making good reading more attractive than bad, and of 
direction to uncritical choice, by offering to the young without comment or lesson-book apparatus 


NORTON. 
giving right 


SELECTED PORTIONS OF THE BEST LITERATURE, THE VIRTUE OF WHICH HAS BEEN 
APPROVED BY LONG CONSENT. 


The selections are of unusual length, completeness, and variety, comprising a very large proportion of poetry, and 


are adapted to the progressive needs of childhood and youth by a unitiue principle 


of selection, grading, and arrangement, 


which makes each volume a unit, and makes the series the first permanent contribution to the ody of school reading, b 
a man of letters, which children will love and cherish after school days are over. vtid 


THE FINE TASTE AND RARE LITERARY EXPERIENCE AND RESOURCES OF THE EDITOR 


are a guarantee that the series contains nothing but the very best. No author's n 
enough to save from rejection any selection that did not meet the editor’s ex 
First, absolute truth to nature (especially nature in America) 


possible merit in point of literary form. 
ter. 


ame or reputation has been potent 
exacting standard in at least three particulars: 
; second, wide, healthy human interest; third, the highest 


The result, therefore, is a body of reading of e i i 7 
sult, g of extraordinarily trustworthy charac- 
The youth who shall become acquainted with the contents of these volume 4 y 


intellectual life of the race, and will have the door opened to him of all the vast 


s will share in the common stock of the 
and noble resources of that life. 


FOR HOME USE, 


even by children most favored by circumstance, these volume 


with and to learn by heart. 


Descriptive pamphlet giving prefaces, tables of contents, spectnen pages, and indexes of authors, 


D. C. HEATH & CO.,, Publishers, 


s provide the richest store of thought and music t 

) sic to grow up 
No happier birthday or Christmas gift can be conce f i 
or|remote from libraries and other means of culture, than a set of the Heart of Oak Books 
sion forever, and their price puts them within the reach of all. 


ived, especially for children in the country 
They are a veritable posses- 


sent on application. 


Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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Scribner’s New Educational Books. 


THE OXFORD MANUALS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Edited by W. C. Oman, M. A., F. S. A. Each volume 16mo, 50 cents, ver. 


The object of this series is to provide a set of historical manuals of 
very moderate price, combining the virtues of the general histories with those of the scattered 
“epochs” or “periods,” many of which are in existence. Each part is complete in itself, but the 
volumes will be carefully fitted to each other, so that the whole will form a single continuous 
history of England. The volumes are written by resident members of the University of Oxford, 
actively engaged in teaching in. the Final School of Modern History. 

The Making of the English Nation. B.C. 55 — A. D. 1135. 

ERTSON, B. A., Fellow of All Souls’ College. Aeady. 


King and Baronage. A. D. 1135-1328. By W. H. Hutton, B. D., Fellow and 
Tutor of St. John’s College. Acady. 

ill. The Hundred Years’ War; A. D. 1328-1485. 
A., Editor of the Series. /n Press. 


IV. England and the Reformation; A. D. 1485-1603. 
M. A., Late Scholar of New College. /n Press. 


Vv. King and Parliament; A. D. 1603-1714. By G. H. WaKELING, M. A., 
Fellow of Brasenose College. Aeady. 


VI. The Making of the British Empire; A. D. 1714-1832. 
M. A., Senior Student and Tutor of Christ College. /n /ress. 


THE GOUIN METHOD APPLIED. 
Psychological Methods of Teaching and Studying Languages. 


FRENCH SER/JES.— NO. 1. 


‘The Facts of Life.’’ (Les Faits de la Vie.) Idiomatically Described and 
Systematically Arranged: Forming a Complete Dictionary of the Objective 
Language. 

Part 1.—Home Life; The School; Traveling; Plants. By Vicror Betis, 
Director of the Normal School of Languages, Boston, Mass., and Howarp SLoan, 
Director of the Central School of Foreign Languages, London. 8vo., 115 pages, 
80 cents, 


The “ Psychological Methods” follow, while greatly extending it, the way opened pe soe See 
“The Art of Teaching and Studying Languages,” of which the authors of this — ey pu > 
lished an English translation and in which the linguist, F rancois Gouin, sets forth a AP gy oe 
Method.” This is the first practical application of the Gouin Method in a form availa “y 4 
class use and will meet the expectations of those who have been waiting for something of such 


a convenient size and at a 


By C. G. Ros- 


By C. W. C. Oman, M. 


By G. W. Powrrs, 


By A. Hassa.t, 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


By ALFRED WepeR, Professor in the University of Strasbourg. ‘Translated by 
Frank Thilly, Ph. D., Professor of Philosophy in the University of Missouri, 
from the Fifth French Edition, revised and enlarged. With bibliography. 8vo, 
$2.50, net. 


The leading authorities are unanimous in declaring this to be the most satisfactory text-book 
for college classes ever published, and mention among its many marks of excellence: The clear- 
ness and precision of its style, the condensed and simple character of exposition, the complete- 
ness with which it covers the whole field of philosophy, the absence of undefined technical terms, 
the impartiality of treatment, and the soundness of criticism concerning doubtful or disputed 
ints. 

: It contains 630 pages — 184 devoted to Greek Philosophy, roo devoted to Philosophy of the 
Middle Ages, 318 devoted to Modern Philosophy, and 28 pages to Bibliography and Index. 


Professor William James says: “ From its size, its clearness, its proportion, it is adapted better 
for an ordinary college text-book than any extant general History of Philosophy.” 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. 


By ARTHUR FAIRBANKS, Ph. D., Yale University. 8vo, $2.00, ne/. 

The science of sociology is still so undeveloped that no one view can hope to be accepted as 
final. Without attempting any controversial discussion, Dr. Fairbanks has merely sought to 
furnish a brief introduction to the subject which shall make clear to the reader its scope and 
importance. At the present time there is great need of just such a general survey of the field. 


THEORY OF EDUCATION. 


Primer of Psychology. By Grorce Lapp, Yale. 12mo, $1.00, ner. 


Contents: I.—The Mind and Its Activities. II.—Consciousness and Attention. II Il.—Sen- 
sations. 1V.—Feeling. V.—Mental Images and Ideas. VI.—Smell, Taste, and Touch. VII. 
—Hearing and Sight. VIII.—Memory and Imagination. IX.—Thought and Language. X.— 


Reasoning and Knowledge. XI.—Emotions, Sentiments, and Desires. XII.—Will and Char- 


acter. XIII.—Temperament and Development. 


Herbart and the Herbartians. By Cuartes DeGarmo, Ph. D.  12mo, 
$1.00, net. 


“* Some one has said there can be no great need without the means of supplying such need, 
and no sooner did the fraternity realize its need of the knowledge of.the essentials of Herbart 
than Dr. DeGarmo’s excellent work on Herbart and the Herbartians, by Scribner’s Sons, of New 
York, appeared, a book which, costing but a dollar, gives all that the teacher really needs, and 


gives it with devout loyalty and sensible discrimination.”—/Journal of Education. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


Gainesville, N. Y., September 9, 1822. At the age of eighteen 
he began teaching, and continued in this work in his native town 
and Castile until 1865, when he was appointed superintendent 
of the schools of Gainsville. After two years’ service in this 
office, he was employed in holding teachers’ institutes, and de- 
voted most of his time for several years to this business and 
lecturing on education. 

In November, 1862, he was appointed assistant superintend- 
ent of schools in the city of New York. His special work was 
with the primary departments, which soon felt the influence of 
his conscientious and painstaking efforts for their improve- 
ment. In the more than thirty years of service in this position, 
he did much to improve the methods and elevate the standard 
of teaching in these schools. He received the degree of LL.D. 
from Marietta College in 1863. He was a life member of the 
National Education Association, its treasurer 1883-85, its pres- 
ident in 1886, and the chairman of its board of trustees at the 
time of his death. He was for several years an active member 
of the American Institute of Instruction, regularly attending 
its meetings and participating in its discussions. He lectured 
before the institute in 1871. 

He had been for twenty-six years the treasurer of the ie 
gregational church building society, and for a large portion 0 
this time trustee and chairman of the finance committee. He 
was widely known as a lecturer on educational subjects, and as 
an author of educational works, among which were : : Manual 
of Object Training,” ‘‘ Primary Object Lessons, ‘ Aids in 
Object Teaching,” and ‘* Trades and Occupations. a 

He died at his home in New York city, December 22, 1895. 


Joun Newron Bartierr. John Newton Bartlett was born 

in Windsor, Conn., July 3, 1823. He prepared for college at 
Ellington, Conn., but gave up a college course, and negen 
teaching in Farmington. From there he went to New Haven 
and taught a private school. 
school in Collinsville, Conn., for a few years, and in 1858 be- 
came principal of the high school at New Britain. In 1864 wd 
was appointed associate principal of the Connecticut sine - 
mal school, remaining in the position buta short time. a 
became superintendent of the schools in New Britain in 18s: 
and held the position until his death. — He was for a ae — 
secretary and treasurer of the Wire Web Company, an¢ —_ - 
ant postmaster. He was married September 7, 1866, to Ellen 
S x ied a few years ago. 
of American Institute of Instruc- 
tion for many years, and lectured before it at Portland, Me., in 
1866. He died December 24, 1895, after an illness of only 
a few hours. He left one son, John P. Bartlett, and two 
daughters, both teachers. 


BensaMIN FRANKLIN TWEED. Benjamin Franklin Tweed 
was born in Reading, Mass., January 17, 1811. He began 
teaching early in life; at first teaching — only, in — 
tield, Hyannis, and Cotuit, and then through the goede: . en ‘ 
ford, Cambridge, and Charlestown. | From 1855 to 186 
professor of logic, rhetoric. and English literature ll re ts 
College, and from 1864 to 1870 professor of English literature 
in Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

From 1870 to 1875 he was superintendent of public schools in 
Charlestown district, Boston, and from 1576 to ISSO supervisor 
of schools in Boston, and afterwards, for several years, a mem- 
ber of the school committee of Cambridge. He was one of the 


He was next principal of the high - 


proprietors of Tower and Tweed’s private school and president 
of the teachers’ evening school. ; 

He was one of the oldest educators in New England, having 
been actively engaged in some position connected with educa- 
tion more than fifty years. JIe was one of the oldest members 
of this institute, having become a member in 1831. At the 
annual meeting in 1855, he delivered the opening lecture on 
‘«The Claims of Teaching to Rank as a Distinct Profession. 
He died April 1, 1896, at the age of eighty-five. 


Cuarves P. Ruee. Charles P. Rugg was born in Hinsdale, 
N. H., August 12, 1827. He prepared for college at Townshend 
Academy, Vermont, and entered Amherst College, where he 
graduated in 1854 with high standing. He immediately engaged 
in teaching, first for three years in Rochester Academy, Massa- 
chusetts, and next for four years as principal of the high school, 
at Fair Haven in the same state. ‘ ; 

In 1861 he became principal of the New Bedford high school, 
and remained in this position continuously for twenty-five years. 

In all these positions his faithfulness as an instructor, and his 
excellent qualities of mind and heart won for him the respect 
and esteem of all whé knew him. He had been an officer of the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, and for thirty-six years 
a member of the American Institute of Instruction, and for a 
portion of this time one of its vice-presidents. 

Ile was a representative in the legislature of Massachusetts 
in 1887, 1889, 1893, and 1894. He was treasurer of the Trini- 
tarian church, New Bedford, and one of the trustees. He had 
been president of the Lyceum and trustee of the savings 

‘ ion. 
~~ married August 10, 1857, to Mary Phillips Ruggles, 
daughter of James Ruggles, of Rochester, Mass., who, with 
a son and daughter, survives him. He died June 9, 1806, 
leaving a large circle of friends to mourn their loss. He had a 
wide influence, which was exerted for the good of society, and 
which will be long felt in the city in which was his home. 

D. N. Camp and J. S. BarRRELL, 
Committee on Necrology. 


HINGHAM SUMMER SCHOOL. 

The summer school, of all the many kinds of schools in the 
world, seems to me to stand alone,—a thing apart,— so unlike 
is it to all other schools in its aims, its character, its general 
make-up. Surely, one thinks, I cannot accumulate much of 
knowledge; I cannot store up many facts in the short term of a 
summer school; I should be better off at the seashore, or in 
the mountains, storing up physical strength for the coming 
year. And so, by many, the summer sessions are avoided. 
But a few teachers, and they are the strong ones, the energetic, 
the successful ones, say to themselves: ‘ I am so busy during 
the school year that I do not ever see the work of others. I 
am afraid I shall fall into ruts. I believe I will try this 
school, or that, to see what the teachers about the country are 
doing. I know I cannot delve very deeply into new treasure 
stores, but I can cateh inspiration from earnest souls, and I 
shall probably get many ideas which will be suggestive for my 


future study.” And so the summer schools, in various parts 


of the country, are made up of the most enjoyable people in 
At least, so it seemed to me as I looked about 


the profession. 


me at the delightful school held in Hingham, Mass., during 
two weeks of July. 

May I describe to you its faculty ? There was Mr. Tomlins, 
whose strong and radiant personality makes him a centre of 
attraction wherever he may be. One glance from his eye, one 
sound from his voice produces an impression that here is a 
man whose life and character are all dominated by the one 
principle of fidelity to the truth,—a man whose work is his 
life, whose soul shines through not his face alone, but his 
whole existence, making glad all who come in contact with 
him. Need I say what pupils are getting while under the in- 
spiration of such a teacher ? 

Then, of quite another type, and yet with that same earnest- 
ness of purpose, Frederick H. Ripley stood before his pupils. 
Careful, thorough, conscientious, every word he uttered came 
from such a sense of conviction that even one who questioned 
some of his teachings could but be persuaded that he was 
speaking from conviction. The system which he teaches is the 
result of many years of practical experiment on his part, and it 
was interesting to watch the expressions of the teachers as he 
pointed out the difficulties they had met, and so clearly showed 
his plans of dealing with them. His convictions seemed so 
contagious as to be irresistible. 

Scholarly, exact, logical, every werd to the point, were the 
criticisms passed upon Thomas ‘T'apper’s lectures. The 
teachers who sat under such instruction during even a short 
session could never again allow themselves slipshod methods in 
dealing with musical terminology, no matier how fixed the 
habit had become. Then, I am sure many pupils who had come 
expecting to gather few useful facts must have looked upon 
the store accumulated under Mr. ‘Tapper’s instruction with sur- 
prise and satisfaction, wondering how it was possible for any 
teacher to put so much into a few short talks, and yet make it 
all so simple and practical. 

Do you begin to think that I have outlined enough work for 
a full year? But this is not all. There were talks on voice 
training, with special reference to children’s voices, by F. E. 
Howard ; lessons in sight reading, by Miss Nannie Love; lec- 
tures on Shakespeare, by Frederick Manley; lectures from Dr. 
G. Stanley Hall and Mrs. Hicks; lessons in physical culture, 
by Mrs. Louise Preece; and opportunities for work in draw- 
ing by Miss Mary W. Gilbert, and penmanship by H. E. Dunn. 

But one fails to appreciate half the delight of this particular 
summer school until he has been introduced to its students. 
There were superintendents of music from cities all over the 
United States; there were teachers from normal schools and 
musical conservatories ; there were choir conductors and chorus 
masters, and all so receptive when in their seats as pupils and 
so generous in their appreciation of their associates and in- 
structors that one could but be impressed that real intelligence 
is always generous and modest. 

But even the pupils and the teachers did not make the school 
the great success it proved to be, for what enterprise ever suc- 


_ceeded without a skillful manager, and that the new school of 


methods in public school music certainly found in C. C. 
Birchard. 

And ‘Hingham,— quiet, restful, beautiful Hingham,— how 
could the school have been located in a more delightful spot, 
beautiful by nature’s gifts, and presided over by such genial, 
home-making people that even the brevity of the session could 
not take away the feeling that we had found a new home, to 
which we should all love to return. J. E. C. 
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The summer school at Saco has 175 regis- 
tered members, most of them teachers in rural 
schools. Hon. W. W. Stetson, who is in 
charge, takes the subjects of ‘t Courses of 
Study in Rural Schools” and ‘Schoolhouse 
Decoration”; Professor Roberts of Colby, 
‘‘ English Literature”; Miss Mabel Jenkins of 
Willimantic, Conn., takes ‘‘ History and Ele- 
mentary Reading”; Mr. Corthell of Gorham 
takes ‘‘ Civics,” ‘‘ Elementary Arithmetic,” 
‘* Pedagogics”; Mr. Owen of Thornton Acad- 
emy teaches ‘‘Science”; Mr. Frizzell, teacher 
of manual training in the Saco schools, teaches 
‘* Drawing”; Mr. Mower, teacher of music in 
the schools of Auburn, teaches ‘* Music”; 
Miss Jennie M. Colby of Gorham teaches 
‘* Physical Culture.” The attendance is con- 
stant, and the school is very satisfactory. The 
two schools at Orono and Saco prove the wis- 
dom of the movement. Two others, one at 
Houlton, August 3, and one at East Machias 
camp ground, August 17, are to follow. The 
success of the school at Saco is due in a good 
degree to the interest and labor of Mr. Locke, 
superintendent of schools at Saco, who has 
made all arrangements for the entertainment of 
members of the school, and who, by kindness, 
courtesy, and skillful management, makes every 
member have a good time. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Professor C. F. Emerson, dean, announced 
Tuesday the following award of class scholar- 
ships at Dartmouth: Class of ‘97.— College 
scholarship, $150, J. M. Poor, West Newbury, 
Mass.; New Hampshire scholarship, $125, B. 
T. Marshall, Boston. Class of ‘98.— College, 
$150, W. S. Adams, Derry; New Hampshire, 
$125, F. P. Lord, Andover; college, $100, E. 
H. Seelman, Brooklyn, N. Y.; college, $100, 
C. L. Day, Ward Hill, Mass. Class of '99.— 
College, $150, L. E. Varney, Dover; New 
Hampshire, $125, Kenneth Beal, Cohasset, 
Mass.; college, $100, L. P. Benezet, Peoria, 
Ill.; college, $100, J. L. Barney, Hyde Park, 
Mass. 

Walter B. Peet, ex-coach of Columbia ’var- 
sity crew and a student in the medical depart- 
ment of the University of New York, was 
recently elected an honorary member of the 
Ace of Spades Society of Dartmouth, after 
which he was tendered a banquet by the 
members. 

The graduating class of the Dartmouth Medi- 
cal College has elected the following officers : 
President, Frederick C. Shultis, North Adams, 
Mass.; vice-president, Edward H. Taft, West 
Gouldsboro, Me.; treasurer, Charles H. Cook, 
Jr., Concord; secretary, Herman Spier, Port- 
land, Me.; marshal, Henry C. Jackson, Water- 
ville, Me.; class orator, Frank W. Larrabee, 
Auburn, Me.; class historian, Ralph E. Gal- 
linger, Concord; executive committee,— chair- 
man, J. A. Wilborn of Rochester, N. Y.; W. 
M. Eames of Manchester, F. L. Smalley of 
Lebanon, F. P. Claggett of Newport, A. F. 
Williams of Gardiner, Me. In the election of 
valedictorian, there was no choice between 
John P. Gifford of Randolph, Vt., and Eugene 
J. Grow of Lebanon, and these men will share 
equal honors. The graduation class numbers 
fifty-six members. 

Applications already received for the Dart- 
mouth freshman class number 142, promising 
much the larger class that ever entered. 

Dr. Eugene J. Grow is conducting the reci- 
tations in histology in Dartmouth Medical Col- 
lege, there being between sixty and seventy 
men taking the subject. 


VERMONT. 


The trustees of St. Johnsbury Academy 
have engaged David H. Comstock of Boston as 
principal, and he begins his duties September 1. 
Mr. Comstock was instructor in classics for 
seventeen years at Phillips Andover Academy, 
and later associate principal of the Hotchkiss 
school, Lakeville, Conn. He is the author of 
the Comstock Latin text-books. 


MAISON FRANCAISE or Vermont 
ACADEMY re-opens in September. 
Address, for references and particulars :— 
Rev. L. C. ROUX, M.A., 


dt als Saxton’s River, Vermont. 


Teachers Wanted 


For September. Have filled vacancies in 12 States. 

Send stamps forterms to H.N. ROBERTSON, 

Manager Southern Educational Bureau, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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AMUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION. 


THE GAME OF 


BOTANY. 


Latest, most instructive, entertaining, and 
artistic floral game. 


52 Beautifully Lithographed Cards, in colors, 
from paintings from nature. 


Gives a knowledge of the forms and colors of 
flowers. Highly endorsed. 


50 cents, registered letter, money order or 2-cent 
stamps will bring you a set, postpaid. 


THE HAMILTON MYERS CO., 
Box 28, 


Middletown, Pa, 


Samples and information free. 


Gave Books from VWrear and Tear! 


INSIDE anp OUT. 


SMALL OUTLAY 


BIG RETURNS 


In extra life and neatness of books. 


700 Free Text-Book School Boards use and praise 


THE HOLDEN SYSTEM ™ PRESERVING BOOKS 


CONSISTING OF 


Holden’s Adjustable Book Covers 


ann Hlolden’s Repairing Material. 
Recently adopted by New York City for School Libraries. 


P. O. Box 643 E. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


Springfield, Mass, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The eighth annual reunion of the Master 
King Schoolboys’ Association of Lynn was held 
at the Tri-Mountain house, Nahant. The or- 
ganization is composed of some of the most 
prominent citizens of Lynn. Each year they 
visit Nahant and renew old associations and in- 
dulge in the games of their schooldays of long 
ago. Yesterday they followed out this custom, 
and indulged in one-old-cat, kicking football, 
games of marbles, and sundry other pastimes 
that have passed into history long ago. In the 
evening a fish dinner was enjoyed. Resolutions 
on the death of their past president, Alfred A. 
Mower, were adopted. 

Mayor Quincy of Boston vetoed the salary 
order, recommending that the increase go over 
till February, after which he would probably 
approve it, but the board passed it over his veto 
by a large majority. 

Vertical writing still interests the Boston 
school board. The supervisors unanimously 
endorsed a system, but the board did not get 
ready to stand by their experts — a habit they 
have on occasion. 

Arthur D. Haynes, a school committeeman 
of Rowe, was convicted in the district court 
recently of keeping hard cider and maintaining 
acommon nuisance. He was fined fifty dollars 
and appealed. On the complaint of disturbing 
schools and assault with a dangerous weapon, 
he was discharged. 

The Worcester Polytechnic Institute of 
Worcester has by the enactment of the state 
legislature added twenty new free scholarships 
to its course. This makes nearly seventy free 
scholarships of which students in that institution 
may now avail themselves. 

P. W. Search of Los Angeles, Cal., was 
elected superintendent of schools of Holyoke 
over E.L. Kirtland, the present superintend- 
ent, on the fourth ballot. 

The Hingham school of methods was ad- 
dressed, July 22, by Mr. F. A. Green, the dis- 
tinguished New York manager of the American 
Book Company, the man who made the success 
of this school possible. After Mr. Green had 
spoken, Mr. Frank A. Fitzpatrick of Boston 
was introduced, and spoke at some length on 
the position of the superintendents in regard to 
music in the schools. Dr. G. Stanley Hall of 
Worcester spoke at length on the musical sense 
in children, and methods of and reasons for its 
development. The audience before Mr. Hall 
was composed in large part of teachers of music 
in the public schools, and his address was re- 
ceived with the closest attention.. He said: 
There are six elements in music;training which 
psychologists believe should be taught. 1. The 
training of the feelings and voice through freely 
allowed crying and laughing of children. 2. 
The development by means of action songs. 
This is because the evolutionary development 
of music comes through the sounds which ac- 
company strong muscular action. 3. Noise 
songs are necessary, imitating the sounds of 
nature. 4. In the history of music the words 
come first as the important thing. Therefore 
we should teach first the songs with words which 
please. 5. Folk songs should be taught. 6. 
It is necessary to lay great stress on teaching 
the children to sing a large number of rote songs. 
At a special meeting of the Salem school 
board, held recently to consider the matter of 
enlarging and remodeling the present high 
school building, plans drawn by Whiting and 
Hood were approved, and an order adopted 
recommending the city council to appropriate 
$40,000 to defray the expense of the proposed 
improvement. Arthur L. Goodrich, principal 
of the high school, has been elected principal 
of the high school in Utica, N. Y., at a salary 
of $2,500 for the first year, with an increase the 
next. His salary in Salem is $2,200 per annum. 

Dr. D. A. Sargent, director of the Hemenway 
gymnasium, has given a lecture at Harvard Col- 
lege on military drill in the public schools. He 
declared himself opposed to such drill in the 
schools, from its effect upon the physical devel- 
opment of the children. He said it served to 
deform boys while they were still young, 


Ir you are thinking of studying music, do no 
fail to send for the prospectus of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music in Boston. This 
will acquaint you with the greatest and most 
perfect school of music, oratory, and modern 
languages in America. The best is always the 


cheapest in the end, and the charges are low 
when its advantages over other similar schools 


are considered. 


[B 


whereas they should be trained and developed 
symmetrically. It was more necessary to have a 
good physical foundation for a soldier than that 
schoolboys should receive military training. 
Dr. Sargent thought the armories should be 
turned into physical gymnasiums. 

Miss E. R. Hayes of the normal training 
school of Pawtucket, R.I., has been elected 
principal of the training school in Beverly, and 
Miss R. E. Webber to take charge of the 
Briscoe school fora year, during Miss Whit- 
marsh’s absence, who has been granted a year’s 
vacation. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Miss Kate S. Chittenden of the Metropolitan 
College of Music, New York city, lectured on 
‘The Synthetic Method for Pianoforte Instruc- 
tion” before the students of the Institute in 
Normal Methods at Brown University, July 11. 

Miss Mary Eliza Parker of Gardner, Mass., 
has won the prize offered last year for the 
best essay on ‘* The Correlation of Music with 
Other Branches in the School Curriculum,” 
and her essay was read at a session of the 
American Institute at Brown University, July 
28. Miss Parker was graduated from Welles- 
ley College in the musical and classical course 
in 1888. She was then elected to the position 
of teacher of languages in the Gardner high 
school. While there she became interested 
in the teaching of music, under the supervision 
of Emory P. Russell, and she showed such 
special talent for this kind of teaching that she 
was influenced by Mr. Russell to fit herself 
for a special instructor of music. She then 
studied with him at Somerville, subsequently 
attending the American Institute of Normal 
Methods, and was graduated at Poughkeepsie 
in 1893. She is now located at Altoona, Pa., 
as supervisor of music. 

The sixth annual graduation of the American 
Institute of Normal Methods was held at 
Brown University July 31. The hall was 
beautifully decorated, and among those who 
occupied seats upon the platform were: Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph H. Kendrick, Dr. Thomas B. 
Stockwell, commissioner of education of Rhode 
Island, Dr. Charles E. Dennis, Jr., John W. 
Tufts, the eminent composer of Boston, and 
Frank W. Burdette of Boston. The exercises 
were of unusual interest to a large audience. 

CONNECTICUT. 

William Hamilton Gibson, artist, author, 
naturalist, and lecturer, died suddenly, July 16, 
at his summer home in Washington. He was 


forty-five years old. His winter home was in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


I support McKinley and Hobart, because in 
them only is our present hope of an honest 
currency. ‘The Chicago platform threatens 
every wage-earner with payment of wages in 
silver dollars of the free coinage pattern. 
Teachers, least of all wage-earners, can hope 


last man, so far as I can learn, the Chicago 
platform. We deplore its assault upon the 
life tenure of the supreme court. We detest 
its encouragement of mob rule. 
Henry McCracken, 
Chancellor of New York University. 

The manual training school at Brooklyn, 
now two years old, is in a very prosperous con- 
dition. It gives thorough instruction in all the 
different branches of the skilled trades and 
industries which require both special and gen- 
eral knowledge, and also in drawing, literature, 
and science. 

Dr. Dowd, principal of Temple Grove Semi- 
nary at Saratoga Springs, has recently gradu- 
ated another class of young ladies. For some 
twenty-five years he has been at the head of 
this delightfully located seminary. 

The biographical committee of the Emma 
Willard Association of Troy Female Seminary 
has undertaken the preparation of a biographi- 
cal record of 10,000 pupils of that seminary 
from 1821 to 1872. 

The Brooklyn girls’ high school has had one 
of the most successful years in its history. 
During the year, 2,200 students have been 
registered on the rolls. The last graduating 
class contained 138 girls, the largest class 
which was ever graduated from the institution. 
Of this number sixty were in the four-year 
language course, fifty in the three-year Eng- 
lish course, and twenty-eight in two-year busi- 
ness course. Applications have been made by 
400 of this year’s graduates from the grammar 
schools for admission into the girls’ high school 
next September. This will raise the attend- 
ance over this year more than 250. 

French, German, Latin, and Greek are 
taught for those in the language course. Of 
this year’s graduates from that course, fifteen 
or twenty intend to enter college in the fall. 
Of this number Cornell will get the larger 
share. Others go to Smith, Vassar, and Wel- 
lesley. To all these schools young women are 
admitted from the Brooklyn girls’ high school 
on certificate. 

The discipline of the school throughout the 
year has been excellent. Calvin Patterson, the 
principal, has proved himself an excellent man, 
both as a teacher and asa disciplinarian. He 
has controlled the school by appealing to the 
self-respect of the pupils, rather than by rigid 
rules or the infliction of penalties. In his 
work he has been ably seconded by Miss Maria 
Blandin and Mrs. Lewis, his first and second 
assistants. Miss Caroline B. Lerow, the head 
of the elocution department, and Miss Joseph- 
ine Brink, head of the literary department, are 
also valuable aids. 


Tue New England Conservatory of Music, in 
Boston, Mass., has furnished instruction to over 
60,000 pupils since 1853, and its popularity as an 


| institution of the highest excellence is constantly 


increasing. Its curriculum is not confined to 


music alone, but oratory and modern languages 


for any increase of the number of dollars paid | 


them. 
debasement of currency as an attack upon 
teachers and schools. Our New York Univer- 
sity faculty of over 100 men reject to the very 


have finely equipped departments, and the best 
instructors money can procure. Special atten- 


We regard, therefore, the free silver|tion also is given to instruction in pianoforte 


tuning. The charges are low when compared 


| 


with those of other musical schools. 
mailed free on application. 


Prospectus 


rs Should Specialize 


HERE is a growing demand in the High Schools of the country 
for good commercial teachers — men of broad general culture 
and education, who are specialists in commercial work. Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia, has established a department for the train- 
ing of such teachers, and the demand this year for its graduates 
far exceeds the supply. The salaries offered have run all the way 


from $750 to $1,500. 
twenty - five. 
alogues and particulars. 


Address : 


10t-eow 


The class of 1896-97 will be limited to 
Intending applicants should send at once for cat- 


SECRETARY AND REGISTRAR, 


Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 
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The Macmillan Gompany. 


JUST ISSUED. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE TRANSFORMER 


By FREDERICK BEDELL, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physics in Cornell University. One vol. Cloth. 8vo. 416 pp. Price, $3.25. 


It is the aim of this book to present in a connected manner the principles of the alternating current transformer. Of the important 
position taken by the transformer in systems of distribution for light and power, and of the need of a consecutive treatment of the laws 
and fundamental facts upon which the operation of the transformer depends, little need be said by way of preface. Ten years ago the 
transformer was born, and in one decade it has attained its maturity. During its development it has been the subject of much investi- 
gation and study, and has been carefully considered from every standpoint, so that complete novelty of treatment is now scarcely looked 


for,— in fact, would not be desirable. There is a demand, however, for a united and logical exposition of the principles involved ; to 
this end the writer has turned his efforts. 


AN OUTLINE OF PSYCHOLOGY . 


By EDWARD BRADFORD TITCHENER, A.M., Ph.D., 


Sage Professor of Psychology in the Cornell University. 

One Volume. Cloth. S8vo. Pp. 352. #%1.50, net. 
The aim of this volume is to present in brief outline the methods and most important results of Experimental Psychology. 
As a simple but comprehensive statement of the facts and laws of modern psychology, it will attempt to do for junior 
students in Universities aud Colleges, and for advanced classes in Normal Schools, High Schools, and Academies, what 
is done by Wundt’s less systematic work, “Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology,” for the general educated public. 


SECOND AMERICAN EDITION AMERICAN EDITION 
OF OF 
HALL & KNIGHT’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS 
Revised and Enlarged . By H.S. HALL, M.A.,, and S. R. KNIGHT, B. A. 
For the Use of American Schools and Colleges Revised by FRANK L. SEVENOAK, A.M, M.D. 
By FRANK L. SEVENOAK, A.M., Assistant Principal of the Academic Department of Sevens inetioute of Technology. 
Assistant Principal of the Academic Department of Stevens Institute of Technology. Cloth. 12mo. Price, 60 cents. 


Half Leather. 12mo. Price, $1.10. 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Instructor of Mathematics, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. : , a P 
Professor Sevenoak’s revision of the Elementary Algebra is an excellent book. 1 wish I could persuade Although quite elementary, the work is so much superior to several popular 
all the teachers fitting boys for the Lawrence Scientific School to use it. American text-books for beginners that it is to be hoped that it may find a place in our 


GEORGE C. EDWARDS, Professor of Mathematics, University of California, Berkeley, Cal.:| schools, — j J Cs 
I have devoted some little time to a careful reading of the book, and feel that I can say, it has no superior School Mn rg mogene Smith, Py ofessor of Mathematics, Michigan tate Normal 


for high school and college work, 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


By OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON, A.M., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Rhetoric and English Philology in Cornell University. Cloth. 12mo. Price, $1.00. 


This book is designed for use in the secondary schools. It will contain an introduction on the nature of language and the changes it may undergo, will trace the history of the 
standard language from Old English to modern times, and give chapters on the vocabulary, including the native and foreign elements. There will be chapters on general changes in 
inflection ont syntax, on word derivation and word analysis, with some hints on the changes in meaning which words have undergone. It will afford to those who do not expect to 
take a college course such a scientific knowledge of their native tongue as older students may acquire from the larger History of the English Language, by the same author. 


READY AUGUST 15. ANNOUNCEMENTS: 


Volume in the Elementary Classics Series. 
Selections from Cornelius Nepos 


Uniform with American Edition of ‘‘ Helvetian War,” ‘Invasion of Britain,’ “Cicero’s Senectute,” ete. 
By J. EDMUND BARSS, M. A. (of the Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn.). 


It will contain, besides seven “ Lives” and the “ Prafatio,” notes, maps, a special vocabulary, word groups, and exercises based 
on the text for translation into Latin. Long vowels will be marked, and references given to the grammars of Allen and Greenough, 
Bennett, Gildersleeve, Lodge, and Harkness. ‘The text will have the topical headings characteristic of the series. _ 


From The School Review, 


READY AUGUST 20. 
A Treatise on Elementary Trigonometry 


BY THE REV. J. B. LOCK, M.A. 


REVISED FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
By JOHN ANTHONY MILLER, A.M., Ph.D., 


Professor of Mechanics and Astronomy at the Indiana University. 


READY SEPTEMBER 1. 
| Elementary Solid Geometry 


By H. D. THOMPSON, D.Se., Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics in Princeton University. 


The author, recognizing the demand for a short course, has constructed a logical train of reasoning, as compact as possible, 
ever keeping in the foreground not only that the reasoning is essential, but also that the learning of an exact mode of expression 
is one of the most valuable things derived from the study of geometry. 


READY SEPTEMBER 1. 
A Selection from Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales 
é 
Edited for Schools by HIRAM CORSON, Professor of English Literature, Cornell University. 
CONTENTS. 
inti i . Knicht’s Tale. Selec- ; the Monk (the Host’s description of his wife). Selections from Monk’s ; and his wife, and a description of the true gentleman). The Squire’s 
The Prologue Entire. Selections from the Knight 8 Fale we lec Lb ss Casibus Virorum diustrium (his definition of Tragedy, and | Tale :— (The Story of Cambusean bold, 

tions from the Miller’s Tale: Description of the Carpenter's young description of Julius Caesar). The Nun’s Priest’s Tale of a Cock and oe See, a are 
wife. Description of a Parish Clerk. The Prologue of the Reeve’s | q Fox. Selections from the Doctor's Tale of Virginius and his —_ ane who by! Canace to wife, 
Tale. lee he Reeve’s Tale (descriptions of a Miller and | ter, Virginia, from Livy (description of V irginia, and conclud ng 1at own d the virtuous ring and glass, 
fi ished Cook’s Tale (description of | verses on retribution). Selections from the ardoner Tale of the And of the wondrous brane, 
‘London apprentice). Words of the Man of Law to the Host, includ- | three rioters, and how they found Death. Selections from Wife of On which the Tartar king did ride.) 


a Londom appessities). Wr works, selections from the Man of Law’s | Bath’s Tale. (Fairies in England in the Old Days of King Arthur, dis- | The Prologue of the Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale. The Canon's Yeoman’s 
fale (the Sad Trials of Constance). 

The Introduction will comprise: 1.—A Biographical Sketch, confined to what is known with 
certainty of Chaucer. 2.—The More Characteristic Features of his Poetry. 3.—Chancer’s 
Versification. 4.—The Pronunciation of the English of the 14th Century, as determined by 
Ellis and others. 5.—A Synopsis of Grammatical Forms, the residuals and modifications of 


Anglo-Saxon inflections. 6.—Brief Arguments of the Tales represented in the book. 


The merry words of the Host to | placed by ‘lymytours and othere hooly fieres, Ovid’s Story of Midas | Tale, exposing the trickeries of Alchemy. 


Notes and Glossary are appended to the text. The Notes will be more of a literary character 
than philological. It has not been thought necessary to give in the Glossary, except to a very 
limited extent, the etymology of words which are still in the language, and which are recogniza- 
ble in any of their 14th Century forms. Where they are not so recognizable, they are explained 
by their modern forms, and when necessary by additional other words defining the meanings they 
may have in Chaucer different from their present meanings. 


66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


The Macmillan Company Br ciicago. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful, 
and invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassityde 
so common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
“When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value to me. As a bev- 
erage it possesses charms beyond any- 
thing I know of in the form of 
medicine.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The August number of the Forum contains 
no less than thirteen timely and unusually in- 
teresting articles. The léading article, entitled 
‘* Mr. Godkin on the West: A Protest,” is con. 


tributed by Mr. Charles 8S. Gleed, of Topeka, 
Kan., and is a vigorous and spirited reply to an 
article by Mr. Godkin, the editor of the New 
York Evening Post, which appeared in the May 
number of the Yorum. Mr.'T. S. Van Dyke of 
Los Angeles, Cal., contributes a striking and 
forceful refutation of the free-coinage fallacy, 
entitled ‘* The Financial Bronco.” The other 
articles are ‘‘ A French College Sixty Years 
Ago,” by Jules Simon; ‘ The Next American 
University,’’ by William MacDonald of Bow- 
doin College; ‘* Social and Economic Influence 
of the Bicycle,” by J. B. Bishop; ‘ Altruism 
in Economics,” by W. H. Mallock; Imperative 
Reasons for Republican Control: ‘The Free- 
Silver Epidemic,’’ Senator Justin S. Morrill; 
‘* Blunders of a Democratic Administration,” 
Senator 8. M. Cullom; ‘ What the Republican 
Party Stands For,” General Horace Porter of 
New York city. ‘‘ Harriet Beecher Stowe,” by 
Julius Ward; Modern Archwology : Recent 
Excavations in Greece,—II,” by J. Gennadius ; 
**'The Matrimonial Market,” by Edward Cary ; 
and *‘ Significance of the Canadian Elections,” 
by George Stewart, editor of the Quebec Chron- 
wle. Price, $3.00 a year; 25 cents a copy. 
New York: The Forum Publishing Company, 
111 Fifth avenue. 


—The North American Review for August 
opens with a paper from Sir Walter Besant, on 
‘«The Future of the Anglo-Saxon Race.” The 
ion. Robert P. Porter pertinently asks, ‘‘ Is 
Japanese Competition a Myth?” and ‘The 
Canadian Elections and Their Result ” are ade- 
quately discussed by J. W. Russell. The sixth 
and concluding installment of the series of 
sketches on ** Wild Traits in Tame Animals,” 
by Dr. Louis Robinson, is presented, his theme 
being the familiar one of ‘‘ Dogs and Cats.” 
H. W. Lucy furnishes an accurate insight into 
‘*The Power of the British Press,’’ and under 
the caption of ‘Issues and Prospects of the 
Campaign,’’ two important political articles are 
contributed by Senator W. E. Chandler and 
the Hon. Josiah Quincey. An interesting study 
of ‘**Some Ante-Bellum Politics” 1s indulged 
in by the Hon. George W. Julian, and Dr. H. 
S. Williams deals with the query, ** Can the 


STVTE OF Ou10, Crry OF T@LEDO, 
Lucas County. 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. Cheney & Co., 
doing business in the city of Toledo, county and 
state aforesaid, and that said firm will pay the 
sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 
and every case of Catarrh that cannot be cured 
by the use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE, 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A.D., 1880. 
A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and 
acts directly on the blood and mucous surfaces 
of the system. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O, 
BH Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 


SS. 


Criminal Be Reclaimed ?” A theory of ‘‘ Natu- 
ral Bimetalism” is propounded by George H. 
Lepper, while in ‘‘ Novels Without a Purpose ” 
Grant Allen advances the opinion that in the 
twentieth century such works of fiction will not 
obtain serious recognition from the public. An 
admirable criticism on American social life, 
under the title of “* A Newport Symposium,” is 
given by Mrs. Burton Harrison. Other tapics 
dealt with are: ‘‘How to Prolong Life,” by 
William Kinnear; ‘Italian Immigration,” by 
Prescott F. Hall, secretary of the Immigration 
Restriction League; and ‘‘The Taxation of 
Church Property,” by Speed Mosby. Price, 
$5.00 a year; single copy, 50 cents. New 
York, 3 East Fourteenth street. 


— The August Popular Science Monthly opens 
with a discussion on ‘*‘The Proposed Dual 
Organization of Mankind,” by Professor Wil- 


|liam G. Sumner, of Yale, who maintains that 


the Eastern and Western continents cannot be 
isolated from each other in political or commer- 
cial or monetary affairs. Professor J. Mark 
Baldwin, of Princeton, concludes his examina- 
tion of ‘*‘ The Genius and His Environment ” ; 
Professor W. R. Newbold, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, treats of ‘‘ Spirit Writing and 
Speaking with Tongues.” ‘There is an account 
of ‘*Epidemics of Hysteria,’’ by Dr. William 
Hirsch, one of Nordau’s critics. An art based 
on psychology is represented in ‘The Aim of 
Modern Education,” a forceful essay by Dr. C. 
Hanford Henderson, which will interest teach- 
ers who wish to make the coming year’s work 
better than the last. Hon. David A. Wells con- 
cludes the historical division of his series on 
‘Principles of Taxation’? witha description of 
the Swiss cantonal fiscal systems. An account 
of the facilities for the study of science at the 
University of Pennsylvania, with many portraits 
and views, is by Lewis R. Harley. Other illus- 
trated articles are: ‘‘The Stone Forest of 
Florissant,” in which Professor Angelo Heil- 
prin describes a group of agatized tree stumps 
in Colorado; ‘‘ Karly Years of the American 
Association,” by William H. Hale, with por- 
traits of founders and early presidents of this 
great scientific society ; and ‘+ The Scallop,” by 
Fred Mather. The subject of the usual sketch 
and portrait is William W. Mather, the Ohio 
geologist. The editor comments on woman 
suffrage and ona recent panic of devil-seeing in 
certain New York schools. Price, $5.00 a year; 
50 cents a number. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 


— The Avena for August has for a frontispiece 
a good portrait of George Canning Hill, which 
is followed by part VIII. of the series on ‘* The 


Telegraph Monopoly,” by Professor Frank 
*arsons. The other articles are varied and 
able, as usual. Among them are: ‘‘A Reply 
to a Financial Seer,” by C. S. Thomas; ‘‘ Bibli- 
ography of Literature Dealing with the ‘Land 
Question,” by Thomas E. Will, A. M.; ‘‘ Isthe 
West Discontented?” by John E. Bennett; 
‘*Whittier the Man,” by the editor, B. O. 
Flower; ‘‘ Club Life vs. Home Life,” by G. S. 
Crawford; ‘‘ A Social Settlement,” by Annie 
LL. Muzzey; ‘‘ Mahayana Buddhism in Japan,” 
by Annie E. Cheney ; ‘*‘ The Convict Question,” 
by J. Kellogg; ‘‘Ethics the Only Basis of 
Religion,” by R. B. Marsh, M. A.; ‘The 
Morning of a New Day,” by George Canning 
Hill, and other papers of interest. Price, 
$3.00 a year; single copy, 25 cents. Boston, 
Copley square: The Arena Publishing Com- 
pany. 


— Scribner's Magazine for August is essen- 
tially a fiction number, suited to vacation read- 
ing by the sea or among the hills. There are 
six nice short stories. The cover is unique, 
and printed in twelve colors from a drawing by 
Will Hl. Low. No American periodical ever 
produced one more elaborate. The artists rep- 
resented in excellent illustrations of the issue 
are Hatherell, Verbeck, Smedley, Frost, Cline- 
dinst, and the Misses Cowles. The stories are 
all by American authors. The leading articles 
are: “On the Trail of Don Quixote —I.,” by 
August F. Jaccaci, illustrated by Vierge; 
‘*Gregory’s Island,” by George W. Cable; “ In 


Sligo Bay,” by R. H. Stoddard ; “* Old-time 
Flower Gardens,” by Alice Morse Earle; 
‘* After,” by George Cabot Lodge ; * Charm 
He Never so Wisely,” by Eleanor Stuart ; 
«Regnum Spiritus,” by Mrs. James T. Fields; 
‘As Strangers,” a comedietta in one act, by 
Annie Eliot; ‘‘ In an Alcove,” by Clinton Scol- 
lard; ‘‘ Mrs. Lofter’s Ride,” by J. A. Mitchell; 
‘‘From the Error of His Way,” by Rollo 
Ogden; ‘‘ The Watchers,” by Henrietta Chris- 
tian Wright; ‘‘The Maid’s Progress,’ by 
Alston Goode; ‘‘ By the Committee,” by Bliss 
Perry. In Departments —'The Point of View : 
“The Under Dog,” *t The Primroses in Town, 
‘©A New Seriousness.” The Field of Art: 
‘“The Decorations for the Library of Con- 
gress,” *‘ Portrait Painting,” ‘ Style,” ‘* Deco- 
rative Art in America.” About the World: “ A 
Flying Machine that Flies,” ‘‘Mr. Corbin as a 
Game Preserver,” Birds, Bonnets, and the 
Audubon Society.” Price, $3.00 a year; single 
copy, 25 cents. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


— The August issue of the Century is the mid- 
summer holiday number, and appears in dis- 
tinctive cover. The opening paper, ‘‘ An 
Island Without Death,” by Miss E. R. Scid- 
more, the author of ‘ Jinrikisha Days,” gives 
an account of a visit to Miyajima, a sacred 
island in'the Inland sea, one of the three great 
sights of Japan. A paper on ‘‘ The Viceroy Li 
Hung Chang” is contributed by the Hon. John 
W. Foster, who, it will be remembered, was lately 
confidential adviser to the Emperor of China. 
General Foster, who is to be the host of Li 
Hung Chang in September, and is one of his 
most intimate friends, by his relation and by 
intimate experience of Chinese affairs, has had 
unique facilities for the preparation of this 
paper. There is printed the first of a group of 
articles from the journals of the late E. J. 
Glave, who crossed Africa in the service of the 
Century in exploration of the slave trade. The 
article deals principally with ‘* British Raids on 
the Slave-traders,” and is fully illustrated with 
photographs and drawings by the author. Pro- 
fessor Flinders Petrie recently unearthed an 
historical tablet in Egypt containing what is 
believed to be the first monumental record by 
the Egyptians of the children of Israel. In 
‘¢ Pharaoh of the Hard Heart” Professor Petrie 
describes the finding of the tablet, and discusses 
the character and reign of Merenptah, who 
erected it. Pictures of the tablet and of a 
splendid bust of the king, found at the same 
time, accompany the article. Marion Crawford 
contributes the fourth and last of his group of 
papers on Rome, the subject being ‘‘ The 
Vatican.” This is fully illustrated with pictures 
by Castaigne, including some notable sketches 
from life of Pope Leo XIII. There are four 
short stories; one of life in the Chinese quarter 
of San Francisco, by Chester Bailey Fernald ; 
one of a Minnesota frontier town, by Marion 
Manville Pope; one of the Maine woods, by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson; and one of the 
New Orleans creoles, by Kate Chopin. Price, 
$4.00 a year; single copy, 35 cents. New 
York: The Century Company. 

— Seldom is so much delightful fiction pre- 
sented in a single issue of a magazine as is 
invitingly arrayed in the short-story issue 


(August) of the Ladies’ Home Journal. With 
the best contributions of such clever story 
writers as Bret Harte, Jerome K. Jerome, 
Sarah Parr, Lilian Bell, Jeannette H. Wal- 
worth, Caroline Leslie Field, and Annie Steger 
Winston, the illustrations of such capable artists 
as W.L. Taylor, T. de Thulstrup, Alice Barber 
Stephens, Otto Toaspern, Florence Pearl Eng- 
land, and Clifford Carleton, divide attention and 
interest. Ina practical vein are articles by ex- 
President Harrison, Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, 
D. D., and department editors. General Har- 
rison discusses ‘“ The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury,” a topic which brings under review our 
monetary system, the raising and disbursing 
of revenues, and the various sub-departments 
of the treasury. Dr. Parkhurst has fora theme 
** Selecting a Career,” and gives wise and em- 
phatic counsel to youngmen. Asa complement 
to this, Ruth Ashmore addresses girls on how 


Address as follows : 


“To Be a Social Success.” Another useful 


article, ‘‘ Headaahes and Their Cure,” is con- 
tributed by four eminent physicians, who diag- 
nose and prescribe. Isabel A. Mallon tells of 
autumn coats and frocks. The midsummer 
Journal covers a wide range of topics and is 
exceptionally attractive. By the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, Philadelphia; one dollar a 
year. 


—The special features of Harper’s Magazine 
for August are: ‘*‘ The White Mr. Longfellow,” 
by William Dean Howells ; a poem by F. Whit- 


more ; ‘‘ Peeps into Barbary,” ten illustrations, 
by J. E. Budgett Meakin; ‘‘ The Strange Days 
that Came to Jimmie Friday,” eight illustrations, 
by Frederick Remington; ‘ Door-Step Neigh- 
bors,’ eleven illustrations, by W. Hamilton 
Gibson; and five short stories suited to summer 
reading. The number contains the first of « 
two-part story by Mark Twain, entitled ‘* Tom 
Sawyer, Detective,” illustrated; the second 
installment of Langdon Elwyn Mitchell’s novy- 
elette, ‘‘ Two Mormons from Muddlety,” and a 
fine dramatic poem by Lawrence Alma Tadema, 
entitled ‘‘ The Silent Voice,” with illustrations. 
The short stories are: ‘‘Postes et Télégraphes,” 
an old-fashioned love story, by Quesnay de 
Beaurepaire; ‘‘ Her Prerogative,” a tale of 
American artist life in a French village, by E. 
A. Alexander ; ‘“*The Mayor’s Lamps,”’ a humor- 
ous sketch of municipal politics, by John Ken- 
drick Bangs; ‘‘ Miss Maria’s Revival,” a story 
of Southern life before the war, by Sarah 
Barnwell Elliott; and ‘‘The Wreck of the 
Columbia,” by Professor Simon Newcomb. 
Charles Dudley Warner, in The Editor's 
Study,” discusses the critic as a necessary 
friend to authors, and the activities of Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, and ‘‘The Editor’s 
Drawer” is introduced with a short story by 
F. Hopkinson Smith, called ‘*One of Bob's 
Tramps.” Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 
35 cents. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


—The Strand Magazine for August is charm- 
ingly illustrated, and contains much excellent 
reading for the family. Each number is com- 


plete in itself. Every American will be inter- 
ested and instructed by reading the article by 
James Walter Smith on ‘‘The Embassy and 
Consulate of the United States in London,” 
illustrated from photographs and fac similes. 
Alexander Cargill has an article on “The Centen- 
ary of Robert Burns”; Mr. J. Forbes Robert- 
son’s ‘*Portraits of Celebrities,” and ‘‘The New 
Photography,” by Alfred W. Porter, add to the 
value of this number. Price, $1.25 a year, or 
10 cents a copy. New York: The International 
News Company, 83 and 85 Duane street. 


—Harpar’s Bazar issued on August 1 contains 
a thoughtful article on Bryn Mawr College, 


written by Mrs. Agnes Bailey Ormsbee. There 
is also a sprightly account by John Corbin of an 
onlooker’s share in one of the races at the recent 
Henley regatta, with an illustration of the scene 
of the race. 


MAGAZI NESRECEIVED. 


The Korum for August; terms, $3.00a year. New 
York: The Forum Publishing Company. 

The New England Magazine for August; terms, 
$3.00 a year. Boston: 5 Park square. 

The Pall Mall Magazine for August; terms, $3.00 
ayear. New York: International News Company. 

North American Review for August; terms, $5.00 a 
year. New York: 3 East Ith street. 

The Overland Monthly for August ; terms, $3.00 4 
year. San Francisco. 

The Century Magazine tor August; terms, $4.00 4 
year. New York: The Century Company. 

The Kelectic for August; terms, $5.00ayear. New 
York: E. R. Pelton. 

The Arena for August; terms, $3.00 a year. 
Boston: Arena Publishing Company. 

The Atlantic Monthly for August; terms, $4.00 a 
year. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

The Treasury of Religious Thought for August; 
terms, $2.50a year. New York: E. B. Treat & Co. 

Catholic World for August; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

The Homiletic Review for August; terms, $3.00 4 
year. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

American Kitchen Magazine for August; terms, 
$1.00 a year. Boston: Home Science Publishing Co. 

The Progress of the World for August; terms, 
$1.00 a year. New York. ia 

Lippincott’s Magazine for August; terms, $3.00 a 
year. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Journal of the Franklin Institute for August ; 
$5.00 a year. Philadelphia: The Franklin In- 
stitute. 


United States or Canadas who is willing to 


make an effort to secure one or more new subscribers to the 
American Tracurer,— the most popular $1.00 monthly published for 
Primary teachers,— and the Journat or Epucation. 
in canvassing, or expenditure of money, required. 


commissions in cash, or premiums if preferred. 
address on postal card, 


No experience 
We pay liberal 


Send name and 


and receive full particulars by return mail. 


Business M. anager, 


American Teacher, 


3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass. 


us 

Delicious 
| 
| 
W anted The name and address of any teacher in the 
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Some New Books. 


4 


Title. 

Composite Geometrical Figures...................... 
All the Year Round.— Winter......... Strong 
Greek Composition 
Pets and Companions (a Second Reader). 
The Monetary and Banking Problems... 
Thoughts for the People............... 

Premiéres Lectures.............. 
Life on the Mississippi................... 
Study OF GRO 
Growth of the French Nation.... : 
survey of Greek Civilization.......... ... 
!'wenty Stories from Grimm............... 
french Grammar for Schools...... 
Manual of Common School Law. 


Author. Publisher. A Price. 
Andrews. Ginn & Co., Boston. $ .55 
& Stoker. “6 
D’Ooge. 6s .25 
McPherson. DD, Appleton & Co., 1.00 
White. American Book Company, N.Y. 1.00 
Greene. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 1.00 
Veteran. William R. Jenkins, N. Y. Th 
Twain, Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 1.75 
Tarbell. Flood & Vincent, Meadville, Pa. 1.00 


Rippman [ed.)}. The Macmillan Company, N.Y. —— 

Bardeen, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N.Y. 100 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


A CATA LOG U E of candidates, giving some 500 brief descriptions of typical teachers now 

. - registered and not yet employed for next year, will give people some idea 
of the resources of a successful Teachers’ Agency. Such a catalogue we have just prepared and will send 
to any one who cares enough for it to write for it. ‘The salaries run from college presidents at $3,000 a year 
to district-school teachers at $6.00 a week, and in- mand for teachers. The arrangement is such as 
dicate how easy it is to meet any reasonable de- Oo F to make it easy to find any sort of teacher desired, 
and boards of education who aré likely to need more teachers before school opens will find it well worth 
while to consult this list. It is worth remembering, that we have the record of all these teachers,—that we 
know them to be of good reputation and successful experience, and that we have documentary evidence to 


prove it. To hire a teacher off-hand, judging from his personal appearance, 
is like buying a pig ina poke. It is worth while to find out comething seeut CAN D | DAT ES 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1° Auditorium Building, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


James McConne cv of Philadelphia issues a 
fine school map of Cuba, 15 x 45 in., colored 
and complete. 


Cuier JupGe Cuarites ANnprews of New 
York state and several of his associate judges 
are out in an open letter announcing their belief 
in and their devotion to the International edi- 
tion of Webster’s Dictionary. 


Ir affords us much pleasure to call special 
attention to the new apparatus manufactured 
and sold by Bullock & Crenshaw of Philadel- 
phia, and advertised on the second cover of the 
JOURNAL OF Epucation every other week. 
What the manufacturers have termed the ‘‘ Nor- 
mal School Apparatus ” was devised by Profes- 
sor 8. T. Skidmore for use in the laboratories 


of the Philadelphia normal school, and is the 
outcome of the conditions and needs of large 
classes in elementary laboratory work. With 


‘such, ‘‘ home made ” apparatus is not practica- 


ble. Students’ school time is teo limited and 
valuable to be placed in competition with ma- 
chinery and skilled mechanics. Primary forms, 
so adapted to each other that they can be vari- 
ously combined by the student, and of such 
designs that they can be cheaply made and 
occupy but little storage room, is the desidera- 
tum, and the following will recommend them- 
selves to practical teachers as contributions to 
laboratory equipment in strict accord with that 
idea. This apparatus contains the normal 
school voltameter, the electrolytic cell, the 
experimental cell, the gas generator, pneumatic 
pan, the crucible, etc., all new and inexpen- 
sive apparatus needed in every normal and high 
school in the land. Messrs. Bullock & Cren- 
shaw, 528 Arch street, Philadelphia, are the 
well-known and reliable importers and manu- 
facturers of chemicals and chemical apparatus, 
and will make special prices for all apparatus 
when wanted in quantity. We advise every 
high and normal school principal to send for the 
supplementary list, which includes the new nor- 
mal devices, with prices appended to each 


article. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue demand for Esterbrook’s pens, vertical 
writers, is steadily increasing. ‘The quality and 
style of these pens are just what teachers have 
been looking for. 

— ‘ What are you looking for? We've got 
everything worth taking.” ‘I am looking —” 
the other burglar continued his search—*‘‘for 
the much larger booty which the newspapers 
to-morrow will say we overlooked.”— //arper’s 
Bazar. 


Mrs. Winstow’s Soorninac Syrur” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


— Visiting Acquaintance —‘* Don’t you find 
it a great deal cheaper to live out here in the 
country thanit was in the city?” Mr. Subbubs— 
‘* M—no, it’s about thesame. My wife brought 
her chafing-dish along with her.” — Milwaukee 
Journal, 


THE JourRNAL oF Epvucation is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of 
a large majority of its subscribers, it is sent 
regularly until definitely ordered to be discon- 
tinued, but will be discontinued on expiration 
if the subscriber so desires. Please send re- 
mittances by draft, postal or express order, or 
registered letter to the publishers, New Enc- 
LAND PuBLISHING COMPANY. 


o At the End of Your Journey you will find @ 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


¢ The GRAND UNION HOTEL 4 


Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts.. A 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. s 
Central for shopping and theatres. y 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 
. Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Summer Schools, Teachers’ 


AN INVALUABLE BOOK 


FOR 


Institutes, and Home Study. 


HorRACE 


By A. E. 


* The author has given all the 


speeches and great reports; of the 
masters; of his congressional record, 


re-election, 


00000000000000;4| 


Cloth. 


3 


THE EDUCATOR. 


Editor Journal of Education. 
HIS is one of the most important educational books of the year. 
in a readable style. It is a study of the schools as they were in his 


day; of the conditions, socially, educationally, and religiously ; of his boy- 
hood and youth ; of his law practice and legislative experience ; of his great 


with all the influences of Daniel Webster and his political friends 
opposed to him; and lastly, of his struggles at Antioch College. 

Price, 50 cents. 

Write for Special Rates to Institutes and Reading Circles. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


MANN, 


WINSHIP, 


facts of the life of HokACE MANN 


famous controversy with the Boston 


and notably of his heroic contest for 


Somerset St., Boston, [lass. 


| 
| 
| 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
you should write to the 


Fi OY W ler r OS largest Western Agency, 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Telephone, Boston 775—2. 


MERICAN : : 


a nd F oO R E I Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Free Registration. 


(Support solely from commissions. ) 


Send for circulars to the 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, 


24 Van Buren 8St., Chicago. 


THE FISK 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 


4 Ashburton PI1., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
728 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


AGENCY 


per cent. of positions filled last year were direct appli 


P. I. MERRILL, Mgr. | a % cations from school officials. 


ie Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 


HAS FILLED 2102 POSITIONS. F, B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
Register now. Manual free. [eow] 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . + + One Fee registers in both Offices. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with +. 8S -s Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


secured | Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, | 
h positions 


unsurpassed, 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 
last year. 


17th year. 
Business done in 
L. B. LANDIS, Proprietor. 
‘ Win sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


all the States. 
. in every part of the country. . 
Teachers 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. ¢ 
Agency. W. F. JARVIS, Manager. ys 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE 
blished 1855. American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
= Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
3 East 14th St., New York. Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
of recognized ability recommended | and renting vf school property. 
or high-grade positions in Pennsylvania and 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
other States. Send for circulars. Twelfth year. 150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, w NEW YORK CITY, 
R. L. Myers & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 
INSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


American Teachers’ Bureau, 


Teachers Wanted, } “Sr: Loum, Mo. 
FOR SALE, Every Teacher Needs One. 


The largest Normal School in one of 
the Southern States, with all its excel- ant ieee lowest cash price, all 


lent equipments and good-will. The 

only reason for desiring to sell is the Simplex Duplicator. 
Principal's determination to change his They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
business. be sent by express on application to 


Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, HIRAM ORCUTT 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 8 Somerset St., Boston. 


KINDERGART 


J. Ww. 
SOHERMERHORN & 00. 


SCHOOL 
suppLigs.§ Wew 


Send for new Catalogue, 
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HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


PRIMARY HISTORY. 


In preparation for Fiske’s History of the United States and other 
regular text-books of the Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth Grades. 


HAWTHORNE’S GRANDFATHER’S CHAIR: TRUE STORIES FROM 
NEW ENGLAND HISTORY. (1620-1803.) In Riverside Literature 


Series, Nos. 7, 8,9. New edition, revised and enlarged, with Portrait of Hawthorne, 
Biographical Sketch, Notes, and Twelve Historical Illustrations. Each part separate, paper 
covers, 15 cents, net; the thtee Nos. bound in one volume, linen, 50 cents, net. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, with a Chapter completing 
his “ Life.” (1706-1790.) In Riverside Literature Series, Nos. 19, 20. With Notes, 
Chronological Table, and Five Illustrations. Each part separate, paper covers, 15 cents, 
net; the two Nos. in one volume, linen, 40 cents, net. : 

SCUDDER’S GEORGE WASHINGTON, AN HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
(1732--1799.) With portrait. In Riverside Literature Series, Double 
Number 75. Paper covers, 30 cents, net ; linen, 40 cents, net. 


SUPPLEMENTARY (Correlated Literature). 


’S SONG OF HIAWATHA. With Introduction, Notes, and a Pronouncing Vocabu- 


tat oe oy Kach part separate, paper covers, 15 cents, net; the 


lary. In Riverside Literature Series, Nos, 13, 14. 
two Nos. in one volume, linen, 40 cents, 7e¢. Ms : 
HAWTHORNE’S BIOGRAPHICAL STORIES. (1706-1820.) With Questions, — 
ature Series, No. 10, Paper covers, 15 cents, net; bound up with No. 29, containing 
Hawthorne, in linen, 40 cents, net. ‘ 
LONGFELLOW’S COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH; ELIZABETH. (1620-1624.) In River- 
side Literature Series, No.2. With Notes. Paper covers, 15 cents, net; linen, 25 cents, net. 
HOLMES’ GRANDMOTHER’S STORY OF BUNKER-HILL BATTLE, LEXINGTON, and 
Other Poems. (1773-1865.) With a Portrait, Biographical Sketch, and Notes. Rive: side Litera- 
ture Series, No.6. Paper covers, 15 cents, net; bound up with No, 31, containing My Hunt after 
r prose papers by Holmes, linen, 40 cents, ne-. 


In Riverside Liter- 
other stories by 


the Captain, and othe ss 
LONGPELLOW'S PAUL REVERE’S RIDE, THE CUMBERLAND, and Other Poems. (1775- 
1862.) With Notes. In Riverside Literature Series, No. 63. Paper covers, 15 cents, net ; bound up 


with No. 11, containing other poems by Longfellow, linen, 40 cents, et. 


A descriptive circular giving the Table of Contents of each number of the Riverside Literature retire, 
and a table showing the different grades in which the Series is used in twenty representative cities 0, 
the United States will be sent to any address on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 
4 Park St., Boston; 11 East 17th St., New York; 158 Adams St., Chicago. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1028 Arch St. 


CHICAGO 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 


NEW YORK 
31 17th St. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston &t. 


The Prang Art Educational Papers. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


HE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 
AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 


By Joun S. CLARK. Price, 20 cents. 


For full information in regard to these and other publications 
on Art Instruction address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St. | 47 East toth St., 151 Wabash Ave,, 
BOSTON. NEW YVORK. CHICAGO. 
Systematic Collections 
Minerniogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 
United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 
Lantern Slides, Charts, &c. 


Washington School Collections 
Minerale, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at iess than 
one-half the usual . 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN KE. HOWE4L, 
e0w 612 17th St., N. W., Washington D, @. 


STATIONERY ann SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


SALVAGE AUCTION SALE. 
Goods Now on Exhibition at 405 Atlantic Avenue. 
CATALOGUES MAILED ON APPLICATION, 


Entire salvage stock of the J. L. HAMMETT CO. Largest part of the stock is perfect, consist- 
ing of letter-paper, note, packet, legal pads, blocks, memorandum books ; drawing, bristol, pulp, 
glazed, and wrapping papers; pens, pencils, inks, crayons, globes, bells, toys, drawing instru- 
ments; maps, blackboards, slates, rubbers, school books, Kindergarten books, and the cele- 
80,000 Ibs. of Plain and Ruled Publie 


brated line of Milton Bradley’s Kindergarten Supplies. 
School Paper. 
FRANKLIN E. MceFARLANE, Auctioneer, 
405 Atlantic Avenue. 
BOSTON, August 18 and 19, 1896, at 10.30 A.M. 


SONGS AND SONG GAMES. 
FOR THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 


ARRANGED BY M. E. COTTING, 
Teacher Training School, Providence, R. I. 


_ Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Primary and Kindergarten teachers are delighted with this new collection of charm- 
ing Songs, Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the little ones. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


# History of Architecture, 


By A. D. F. HAMLIN, A.M., 


Adjunct Professor of Architecture in the School of Mines, Columbia College. 


h Frontispiece and 229 Illustrations and Diagrams, Bibliographies, 
_ Siakeney, Index of Architects, and a General Index. 
Crown Svo, pp. xxviil—442. - 82.00 


The aim of this work has been to sketch the various periods and styles of architecture with the 
broadest possible strokes, and to mention, with such brief characterization as seemed permissible or 
necessary, the most important works of each period or style. The majority of the technical terms 
used are defined or explained in the context, and the small remainder ina glossary at the end of 
the work. The illustrations have been carefully prepared from original drawings and from photo- 
graphs, with a view to elucidating the text rather than for pictorial effect, and, with the exception 
of some fifteen cuts, reproduced by permission, are entirely new. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York: 


N the recommendation of the Superintendent and 
the Assistant Superintendents, the Rand-McNally 
Geographies (Elementary and Grammar School) were 
adopted for use in the Chicago Public Schools, by res- 
olution of the Board of Education, June 10th, 1896. 


For special introductory terms and prices, address 


RAND, McNALLY, & CO., 
CHICAGO or NEW YORK. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS, 

Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 

Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 

practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 

Ker SUMMER SESSION AT MARTHA’S VINEYARD. Address for Lllustrated Catalogue, 

HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Maas. 


Publishers. 
AYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


M 43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
——- PUBLI8H — 
REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books}. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics ; ete., ete. 
H. 1. SMITH, J.D. WILLIAMS, 
14 Ashburton Boston. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


PJNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
N. EK. DEPT., 352 Washington St., BosTon. 


©) Any boy © 


©) or any girl ©) 
ffx In the remotest hamlet, or any teach- (77 
() School Books © 
of all Publishers 
ify ention this ad. = 

Arthar Hinds & Co, © 
Wanted, Teachers who are 


E, ducational /nstitutions. 


HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. A 
Special Course for Supervisors of Music in 

Schools, Voice Culture a Specialty. 

Pupils prepared for a degree in the American 
College of Musicians. 

Apply for circulars to 

JULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, 

Pottsdam, N.Y. 


NEW ENCLAND 
CONSERVATORY 
or MUSIC. 


Oldest, largest, most prosperous. Music, Elocution, 
Modern Languages. From elementary grades to highest 
artistic requirements, Students received at any time. 

Calendar and prospectus free, 


Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 
NEW ATHENS, OHIO. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE, 


fur. room and books, 82,80 to $3 a wk: fotal cost, 8140 a yr.; 
§ courses; no saloons. Thorough, safe. Catalog free, with 
plan to earn funds. W. A. WILLIAMS, D.D., president. 


— 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY. 


The 41st Annual Session opens October 1, 1896. A 
three years’ graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, and 
Clinical Work offers superior advantages to students. 
Women admitted. For further information, address 
Dr. C. N. PEIRCE, Dean, 1415 Walnut St., Phila. 


COLLEGES. _ 


Brand new, and complete alphabetical 


apply at the 
ixeter St., Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 


achool, Newbury, corner of 
w 


er or official anywhere, can secure of 
©) dozen, fostage or expressage Sree, ©) 
© 
(©) 
©) 4 Cooper Institute New York City 
6) 
© 


w 


S 


willing to devote a part of their spare} Principal, w A. G. Boypen, A. M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
time to soliciting orders for our edu-|) For ladies only. For catalogues address the 


Principal, w D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For catalogues address 
w J. G. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


cational publications, to write us for 
particulars. 


We pay liberal cash commissions, FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES 


00D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Jnstitutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

3 Somerset Street, Boston. — 


A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology 'D 
summer schools or institutes. 

Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 


Address AGENCY DEPT. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


of Fossils, MINERALOGY GEOL 

Geo ogical ene PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. Anatomical Models, 


ROCHESTER. N.Y. 


Invertebrates. ___. 


ILVER, BURDETT & GOMPANY, Pubilishers, 
. Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 
== — | 
Boston UNIVERSITY, Seven Colleges and Schools. 
SS ers SS Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 
NORMAL senooxs. 
| STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and _ 


